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GREAT NEWS 


FOR TRAVELERS! 


Air priorities 





virtually withdrawn 

















The Army recently tation, and when you fly—fly United—the nation’s 


announced radical revisions in the priorities situa- pioneer coast-to-coast airway between scores of cities. 


tion—opening up the airlines generally to the , 
Reservations can now be made 


public September 15th. We estimate that only 
10 per cent of the space on United Mainliners will ; ; 
; a for complete air travel information. 
be subject to priorities and that in October all 


priorities will be withdrawn. 


h 


y 


civilians 


virtually on a prewar basis. Call United Air Lines 











And here is more good news. Following United’s 
policy of passing on to the public the benefits of 
savings, travelers returning to United again will 
find that fares have been sharply reduced. The 
cost of your Mainliner tickets is 24 per cent lower 
than it was before the war. Air express tariff is 


12 per cent lower. 


Now you can plan to go and ship by air. Enjoy 














the speed, comfort and economy of air transpor- 


UNITED 


United Air Lines has been presented with an Award of Honor by the National Safety Council for 
having flown more than a billion passenger miles in the past three years without a fatal accident. 
We are proud of our flight personnel and ground employees who made this record possible. 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANTS 





EVERY PLANT IN THIS CATEGORY IS OPEN FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Many modern, fully-equipped industrial 
plants have already been declared Surplus 
Property by the Army, Navy and other war 
agencies. More and more plants will be de- 
clared surplus from now on. All of these 
properties are scheduled to be turned over to 


FOR SALE OR LEASE THROUGH RFC = 


AVAILABLE TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 








private ownership or management as soon 
as possible. 

They are to be sold or leased through Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation which has 
the responsibility of seeing to it that war 
plants become job-providers without delay. 


CREDIT TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 


It is obvious that the first step is to help 
private industry secure the plants which will 
turn out the nation’s postwar production. 


You do not have to wait until a government- 
owned property has been labelled “‘surplus”’. If 
you start negotiations immediately, the plant 
that you want to buy or lease may be made 


available to you as soon as it completes its 
wartime work. 


Pending the completion of negotiations, RFC 
stands ready to provide interim leases when 
feasible on a month-to-month basis pending 
formal lease or outright purchase. 


- « « keep 


The most important consideration is 
America working! 


HERE IS THE SIMPLE, THREE-STEP PROCEDURE FOR GETTING COMPLETE 
INFORMATION ON ALL AVAILABLE WAR SURPLUS PLANTS. 


Wire, write, phone or call in person. 


@ Get in touch with your nearest local RFC Disposing Agency, listed below. 


@ Talk to the competent, specialized personnel assigned to that office. 


@ Carry on negotiations directly with the same local RFC Disposing Agency. 





This CURRENT CATALOGUE will help you locate the 
plant you need from the 1300 government-owned plants 


You can have this handy, ready-reference booklet with a 
complete description of every plant scheduled to be turned 
back to private industry. Write today to your local RFC 


Disposing Agency for your free copy. 











NOW 





JRECONSTRUCTION /SINANCE CORPORATION 


A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 
AGENCIES LOCATED AT: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON - CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO ~ CLEVELAND + DALLAS 


DENVER + DETROIT + HELENA + HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE » KANSAS CITY, MO. « LITTLE ROCK + LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS » NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OKLAHOMA CITY » OMAHA - PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND « ST. LOUIS « SALT LAKE CITY - SAN ANTONIO « SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE » SPOKANE 
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R, Z > CIGARETTE BOXES 


COASTER - ASH TRAYS 





@ THE ROTARY EMBLEM 
- is fired in blue and gold ceramic colors 


@® THE CIGARETTE BOXES 

- are of the finest craftsmanship. Made 
from choice grain hardwood with high gloss 
lacquer finish. Inset tile panel is 3”. Box is 
4” square. Lid is hinged. Capacity 30 King 
Size Cigarettes. 


@ THE COASTER-ASH TRAYS 
- . Gre exquisite translucent china from 

moulds of Aristocrat design. Perfect for.the 

card table and home bar. Two sizes: 32° 

round, 3/2” square. 

Boxes $3.75 each. Trays $1.50 each. 

Set—Box and tray, $5.00. 
Set—Four trays, $5.00. 


With Guarantee of Full Satrsfactson 


REUFEL H. THAYER 
4125 Vantage Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. 








YOUR CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING MADE EASY 


Give 


Fabulous & 
Fruit 





from 
BLUE GOOSE 
ORCHARDS 


“Luxury” 
Basket, No. 22, 
as illustrated, 
weight 

about gs | 
15 lbs. 


De Luxe Gift Basket, No. 20, abour 25 lbs. $14.95 
“Wenderland™ Basket, No. 21, abour 20 ibs. $12 


America’s finest, juiciest freit...zianc du Comice 
and d’ Anjou pears,enormous Delicious apples, 
— Blue Goose oranges, famed Coachella 
alley dates, meaty mammoth walnuts, etc.— 
beautifully packed in handwoven baskets, cel 
lophane protected, tied with cheery ribbon 
Everything shipped Express prepaid; guar 
anteed to arrive in perfect condition. Oraer 
now— write or wire for full color catalog. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY TO 


Coy BLUE GOOSE ORCHARDS 
American Fruit Growers, Inc 
bh 369 Fir St., Medford, Oregon 















‘Little Professor’ Timely 

Holds Witson P. Hunt, Rotarian 

Consulting Engineer 

Moline, Illinois 

The Little Professor of Piney Woods, 
by Nelson Antrim Crawford [THE Ro- 
rARIAN for October], is one of the best 
and most timely articles, and I am 
glad to see that the work of the Little 
Laurence Clifton Jones, is 
getting the boost it deserves. I have 
known Jones for a long time and I have 
visited Piney Woods, but not lately on 
account of travel conditions. I hope to 


Professor. 


go again and see the progress he is mak- 
ing In the meantime Mrs. Hunt and I 
try to help the cause along in a small 
vay. Jones is a living example of Ro- 
tary’s motto, “Service above Self.” 

let the good work go on! 


Eisenhower's Answer 

Forwarded by F. C. Hickson 

General Secretary, RIBI 

London, England 

Rotarians who read the message 
which Tom Benson, President of Rotary 
International in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, sent to General Dwight D. Eisen- 


| hower when he relinquished his com- 
|mand of the Allied forces in the Eu- 
|} ropean theater [see Scratchpaddings, 


page 43, September issue], will be inter- 

ested in the reply which President Ben- 

son received from General “Ike” 
Thank you for your kind message of ap- 


preciation You may rest assured that my 
efforts will continue to be directed toward 





Comment on ROTARIAN article; 
by readers of THE Rorapgiay 


alking tt over 





rm, 


the furtherance of that spirit of A: 
ican codperation so finely develop 
the campaign. It is my fondest ho; 
becomes one of the foundation st 
better world 


Make Your Post-60 Plans Now 
Suggests W. T. TURNER, Rota 
Banker 
Vontreal-Westward, Que., ( 

In THE Rotarian for September under 
the heading Opinion appears the folloy 
ing in “Observations at Age 60 

“At 60 one is very conscious of be 
coming an old man. At 60 a man ha 
better get his house in order 
days when men shall know 
more.” 

Reading these lines, and realizing 
that I, too, at no distant date 


reach that time of life, sent a sort of cold 
shiver down my spine. It so happer 
that after many years of service in one 


institution, I have been granted an ex 
tended leave of absence. But somehow 
I feel like starting out on a great new 
adventure. During all the past years 
there have been so many things I have 
wanted to do, if only I had the le 

Perhaps that idea was not altogether 
true—so often we wish to delude our 
selves about being “too busy.” At any 
rate, I have launched, for one thing 
on a course of study of a subject which 
has always fascinated me, and I[ am 
looking forward to the prospect witl 
the keenest anticipation and pleasure 
I do hope I am not going to be disap 
pointed or disillusioned. Of course, one 





RINTS of this month's cover illus- 

tration—another masterpiece from 
the brush of Lynn Bogue Hunt-——are 
now available. Done on heavy peb- 
bled paper and showing no lettering, 
they're just right for framing. Want 
one for your den, cabin, or office? 
Send 10 cents (in United States coin) 
for each copy to Dept. T, THE RO- 
TARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois, U. S. A. 


x * * 


You recognize the artist. One of 
the most noted of contemporary wild- 
life painters, Mr. Hunt favors THE 
ROTARIAN with one of his brilliant 
studies every Autumn. His subject 
this year—the wild turkey— is a spe- 
cies of fowl which once abounded in 
North American woods, but now is 
seen in numbers only in the Southern 
United States. Big but wary, this bird 
is difficult to stalk in forest or swamp. 

Beginning his bizd and animal art 
work at the age of 4, when he cut out 
recognizable shapes from paper with 








Sportsmen — Want a Copy of Our ‘Wild Turkeys’? 





the biggest pair of shears in the house, 
Lynn Hunt learned taxidermy at age 
13. After two years at Albion Col- 
lege, followed by a job on the Detroit 
“Free Press,”’ he ventured to New 
York City for a crack at “the big- 
time,”’ without benefit of art-school, 
and reached the peak of his profession. 
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Frank Duryea Drove Race 


GEORGE C. DIEHL, Rotarian 


President, Automobile Old Timers 

York, New York 

tomobile Old Timers has taken 

to this statement in THE Ro 

September in the article Five 

Hour!, by William F. McDet 

rles E. Duryea, later a fa- 

ne in automotive history was 

( e his horseless contrap- 

er of fact, this car was 

y J. Frar Duryea, and not 

E. Duryea. The latter was not 

( [see cut] at all during the 


Day race. ... Through- 








RACER J. Frank Duryea (left) and umpire. 





out the article, mention is made of “Dur- 
ye which would indicate to the av- 
erage reader [Continued on page 55] 


ference is to the race” 


“consolation 
November 2, ; 


1895.—Ebs. 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu European Plan; 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 
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A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU A” 


CANADA’ SROVAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


NTREAL—M™M Royal Hotel 

Re otary meets Tuesday 
SARA FALL Canada—Genera!l Brock 
tary meets Tuesday 
oyal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursd 
r Ed ward 
Rotary meets Mond 


—King Edward 


VERNON G. CARDY 


DIRECTION 





_ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 





500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 


Hotels. Excellent service. Ira Patton, Mgr Rates: Eu. 
$2.75 up. RM Wednesday, 12:30 

ARIZONA 

TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL New nodern, 250 outside 
rooms. J. M. Proctor, Manager Rate Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO——-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas. A. Stewart, Prop. 


Rates, single with bath, from §2.50 Excellent cuisine, 


700 ROOMS « RATES FROM $4 


The Palace Hotel 


an Francisco 
woman ae A. RIEDER, General Manager 
ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


























DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








‘ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 


Ws< 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 





FLORIDA 

MIAMI—-ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 8S. E. 2nd St. Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele. 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 
GEORGIA ° 


ATLANTA——ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section A Dinkler Hotel A. J. Crocy, 
Manager. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up RM Monday, 12:30. 


rooms with bath and 


SAVANNAH—HOTEL DE SOTO. 303 


shower. South's most outstanding hotel Reasonabie rates. 
Chas. G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. RM Mon., 1:00. 





ILLINOIS 
AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOMS QUTDOOR DANCING 
RECREATION GROUNDS BATHING BEACH 
W. M, Dewey, Pres, | ipa Ped. Weber, Ren, Mer, 


EDGEWATER. BEACH HOTEL 
Chicags 















—,. 


WICHITA 


as KANSAS 


ROTARY MEETS MONDAY at 12:15 
ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, Mezzanine Floor 
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HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 


Liedinae on Sicilion 12:15 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Accommodations 
Direction Dinkler Hotels John J. O'Leary, Vice 

& Mer Rates Eu. $3.00 up RM Wed 12:15 


for 1.000 
guests 
Pres. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS——HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms 
3 air-conditioned restaurants 3 blocks from « ‘ epot 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager RM Fr ay 2:15 


MISSOURI 


LUCKY FELLOW, 
HE HAS A 
RESERVATION 
AT THE 





_NEW YORK 
+ opp ne NEW YORK'S Only Private Park 


HOTEL 2 Aka 9 DY a 
GRAMERCY)“ Ss" 
PARK 








* 
ped, pe , 
ce 


NEW YORK CITY—-PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL. 14 Fast 281! 
St. (near 5th Ave.) Rotarians receive special attention, 1000 
Chas. F. Rogers, Jr., Mur 











rooms with bath from $2.50. 













= HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th New York 
A HILTON HOT 


Deen Carpenter, Gen. Mar. 
Near to every piece you 
want to go in New York 


Attractive rooms with bath trom $4.50 
DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 





NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 300 rooms A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels Ralph 
L. Davis, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up RM Mon., 1:00 
OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest, 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest roome air 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE RIGHT ADDRESS 
known crovnd the werid 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


FLOYD E, RUSH; 
Manager 
























TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS——HOTE!L PEABODY. ‘‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,"’ 625 rooms with beth, downtown loca 
tion, sir-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15 


WASHINGTON 

WENATCHEE—-CASCADIAN HOTEL. Newest, largest in 
‘‘World’s Apple Capital."’ Air-conditioned Fine food. 
Boston Hunt, Mgr. $2.00 up Eu. BM Thurs., 12:15 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.—-HOTEL EL MIRADOR. Alil-year pare 
dise. Good service & good food. Carlés Barnard, Owner. Mgr 








Rates: Am. $6.50-$9.50 U.S.cy. BM Friday, 8:30 p.m 
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Get the help of this 
new business aid 
-Photocopying/ 


New, handy unit 
copies anything 
—Saves time, 
money, labor! 















“te 


ctctiigs 


Jeis for 


{ any length up to 42° wide 


With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
quickly make copies of LETTERS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, BLUE 
PRINTS, FINANCIAL DATA, PIC- 
TURES, CHARTS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS—over 100 others 


Now, with this handy unit in your 
office or plant, you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—even if 
on both sides... permanent, error- 
proof photocopies—at amazingly 
low cost! APECO makes them at 
l-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
girl can easily operate APECO. 


Venable 
youR COPYING 
... Send for your win 
H yi COPYING 
free copy of this holocorm 
informative book 
Tells how APECO 
Photocopying can serve you 
See how you can save time, money, labor, 
and assure accuracy with this most modern 
method of copying. APECO’S 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
copying—shows graphically the “what"™ and 
“how” of this amazingly simple procedure. 
Yours without obligation. Write, today 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., — FC115, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 














““-APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


ied Cé me thing / 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 





Post Presidents 


Advisory Countil 





A LITTLE ESSON jh ROTARY | 


SOMETHING new—a Past Presidents’ 
Advisory Council—has been added to 
the organizational machinery of Rotary 
International. Consisting of the ten 
most recent Past Presidents, prior to 
the Immediate Past President, who are 
still members of Rotary Clubs, the 
Council will act in an advisory capacity 
to the Board of Directors. 

Its purpose is to consider specific 
problems that confront Rotary in the 
light of world-wide conditions as they 
may affect Rotary, to the end that Ro- 
tary may be prepared to meet these 
and other problems that develop as a 
result of changing world conditions. 

Provisions call for the penultimate 
Past President serving as Chairman, 
and the member of the Council next 
preceding him as Vice-Chairman. In 
the event that any of the Past Presi- 
dent members of the Council finds it im- 
possible to attend a meeting, the Presi- 
dent of Rotary International will desig- 
nate as an alternate member for that 
particular meeting the non-Council Past 
President immediately preceding the 
last member available by service for 
appointment. The President may ap- 
point this Past President to actual mem- 
bership on the Council if any member 
withdraws during the Rotary year. 

Growing out of a recommendation 
made by the 1944-45 Board that there 
be a standing Council to consider vari- 
ous important problems confronting Ro- 
tary, the Past Presidents’ Advisory 
Council was established by the current 
Board last July. The first meeting of 
the new body was scheduled for Octo- 
ber 29 to November 3, in Chicago, Ili- 
nois, and topics listed for consideration 
were: 

Terms of reference of Council. 

Convention of Rotary International 
(frequency); and interim regional Con- 
ventions. 

Rotary Foundation—its future and its 
work. 

Method of nomination and election of 
officers—including Governors. 

Composition of Board of Directors of 
Rotary International. 

Value of national and regional ad- 
visory Committees. 

Rotary and Russia. 

District administration—including re- 
districting procedure. 

What is ahead for Rotary? 

Trend of nationalism and its relation 
to Rotary. 

The Rotary International Secretariat 
—its utilization past, present, and fu- 
ture 

» » * 


Now that you've read this Little Lesson 
in English, try it in Spanish—in the paraliel 
translation. If, after that, you want further 
opportunity to “read Rotary” in Spanish, 
you will find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published monthly in that lan- 
guage A one-year subscription in the 
Americas is $1.50. 





ALGO nuevo—un Consejo Cor 
de ex Presidentes—se ha afiadido 
maquinaria de Rotary Internatio; 
tegrado por los diez mas recientes 
presidentes, sin contar el ex presidente 
inmediato, que sean todavia miembros 
de Rotary clubs, el consejo tendra fun 
ciones de cuerpo consultivo de la junt 
directiva. 


it 


ex 


Su propésito es estudiar, a la luz de 
las condiciones mundiales, los problemas 
que se planteen a Rotary, en la medida 
que dichas condiciones lo afecten, con 
el fin de que Rotary pueda estar pre 
parado para hacerles frente a tales 
problemas, asi como también a otros que 
puedan derivarse de las variables cor 
diciones mundiales. 

Segun las disposiciones respectivas 
el penultimo ex presidente encabezaré 
el consejo, y el que lo siga en antigiie 
dad sera el vicepresidente. En caso de 
que a cualquiera de los ex presidentes 
que formen parte del consejo le sea 
imposible asistir a alguna reunion, « 
presidente de Rotary International de 
signara como sustituto para esa reunidén 
en particular al ex presidente qu 
forme parte del consejo y que preceda 
inmediatamente al ultimo miembro dd 
éste. El presidente puede nombrar a 
este ex presidente para formar parte 
integrante del consejo si alguno de los 
miembros del mismo se retira durante 
el ano rotario. 

Producto de una recomendacion he 
cha por la junta directiva de 1944-45 en 
el sentido de que se creara un consejo 
permanente que estudiara diversos im 
portantes problemas de Rotary, el con 
sejo consultivo de ex presidentes fué 
creado por la actual junta directiva el 
pasado julio. La primer reunion de 
este nuevo cuerpo esta proyectada para 
celebrarse del 29 de octubre al 3 de 
noviembre, en Chicago, y los temas a 
estudiarse son: 

Atribuciones del consejo. 

Convencion de Rotary Internationa! 
(frecuencia); y convenciones regionales 
intermedias. 

Fundaci6n Rotaria—su porvenir y su 
obra. 

Procedimientos para nombrar y ele 
gir funcionarios—inclusive gobernado 
res. 

Composicién de la junta directiva de 
Rotary International. 

Importancia de los comités consult 
vos nacionales y regionales. 

Rotary y Rusia. 

Administracié6n por distritos—inclu 
sive procedimientos para modificar las 
areas de éstos. 

zQué reserva el futuro a Rotary? 

Tendencias del nacionalismo y su re 
lacion con Rotary. 

Secretaria de Rotary International- 
su aprovechamiento pasado, presente y 
futuro. 
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World in Mid-Passage 


Peace Is What We Make It......... Ernest Haycox........ 
San Francisco Just Started It!....... James T. Shotwell. .... 


Debate-of-the-Month 


The Atomic Bomb: Should the United Nations Security 


Council Control It? 


Yes—When U.N.O. Gets to Work......... Sir Norman Angell... 


No—Not Until the World Picture Clears.... 


The Work Pile at Work........... 


World of Things to Come 


How Fast Will We Fly?.......... 
Try It on a Small Scale First....... 
Peeps at Things to Come......... 


New Nations from Old 
New Soil for Old China.... 
The Old Lingers On in Modern 

Mexico ... 


Of Men, Music, and Books 


The U. S. Unknown Soldier...... 
BOG FOMNET 6... occ eses dinie owen 
Home on the Range............. 
Not in the Headlines. . 
Speaking of Books—............ 


eeeeee 


On Saving Ears and Boys 


. 
- 


** 


Two Good Ears.............- osced 
My Life with an Electric Ear....... 


Salvaging Boys in New Zealand... 


Hatton W. Sumners... 
Prentiss A. Rowe and 


7 
8 


The Scratchpad Man 32 


. Hall L. Hibbard....... 


’ Hilton Ira Jones....... 


.H. L. Richardson...... 


{PE tdeneeheces 


. William F. McDermott. 
Albert E. Wiggam..... 
. Sigmund Spaeth...... 


Iain T. Fietosich. Ti» « 


. Mrs. R. T. Brantly..... 
. Sara Emerald Nelson. . 


Other Features and Departments 


47; Friendship, by H. W. Scana- 
lin, 50; Opinion, 51; His Ship, a 
poem by Ruth Everding Libbey, 


Talking It Over (views of readers), 2; Past 
Presidents’ Advisory Council (No. 28 in Little 
Lessons in Rotary series), 4; Scratchpaddings 
(activities of Rotarians), 38; Meet Your Di- 
rectors, 39; Rotary Reporter (what the Clubs 
are doing), 41; Five Long Years in Norway, 
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35 
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Presenting This Month 


A DISTINGUISHED 
American historian, 
JAMES T. SHOTWELL has 
a perspective on inter- 
national organization 
which reaches back to 
the Versailles Confer- 
ence of 1919—and fur- 
ther. Professor of ry 
history at Columbia 
University for some 30 Shotwell 
years, he has long been associated with 
the statesmen and leaders of both Europe 
and America. A tireless worker in the 
cause of world understanding, he is chair 
man of the Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace. 

Well known as a 
writer of “Western” fic- 
tion, ERNEsT Haycox is 
a member of the Rotary 
Club of Portland, Ore 
gon. A United States 
soldier at 15, he later 
saw 14 months’ service 
overseas in the First 
World War. 

Lecture audiences and 
readers of newspapers 
and popular magazines know A pert E. 
WIGGAM well. His illustrated column, 
Let’s Explore Your Mind, eatreaicd daily 
on some 10 million newspaper pages. Two 
of his books were once sibeaninaieiie 
“best sellers.” 

SIGMUND SPAETH has made a game of 
tracing melodies to 
their source, over the 
air, on the screen and 
lecture platform, and in 
books and magazines— 
serving as music editor 
of several popular pub- 
lications. Dr. SPaAeTH 
has been president of 
the National Associa- 
tion of American Com- 
posers and Conductors 
since 1935. His home is in New York City 

Born in Arkansas and educated in Ok- 
lahoma, Mrs. R. T. BRANTLY is a former 
schoolteacher, who found (newspaper 
work more interesting than Latin classes. 
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Home on the Range 


This version of the familiar old cow- 
boy song will prove strange to most 
readers. These are the original lyr- 
ics, as “got up" in 1885 by some 
prospectors, who called the ballad 
Colorado Home. The spelling is 
theirs. How they came to write it 
is told on page 27—in the first of 
@ series on songs popular in Rotary. 
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Oh! Give me a home, whare the buffalo roam, 
And the Deer and the Antilope play. 

Whare seldome is heard, a discouraging word, 
And the sky ts not cloudy all day. 


CHORUS 


A Home. A Home. 

Whare the Deer and the Antilope play. 
Whare seldome is heard a discouraging word 
And the sky is not cloudy all day. 


Oh! Give me the Hill, and the ring of the 
drill 

In the rich silver ore in the ground 

And Give me the Gulch, whare the miners 
can sluce 


And the bright yellow Gold can be found. 





Photo: Screen Traveler from Gendr 


Oh! give me the gleam, of the swift mountain 
stream 

And the place whare no Hurricanes blow 

And give me the Park, with the prairie dog 
bark 


And the mountains all covered with snow. 


Oh! give me the mines whare the prospector 
finds. 

The Gold in its own native land, 

With the hot springs below, whare the sick 
people go 

And camp on the banks of the Grand. 


Oh! show me the camp, whare the prospectors 
tramp 

And business is always alive, 

W hare Dance Halls come first, and Faro banks 
burst 

And every Saloon is a dive. 
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Peace Is What We Make It 


By Ernest Haycox 


Portland, Oregon 


f NEWSPAPER editor in North Carolina 

wrote a soldier overseas that his old job was 

waiting for him. The young man replied in 
ever intend to work as hard again as I have 
during these three years in the Army. . 

My next job will Rave to allow time for private per- 
inking, talking, reading, and writing. 
ntend to live in the South again . The 

f blood never seem important until you are a 
ng iy from home 7 
} I want to build a house, water a lawn, dig a 


can of beer out of my own refrigerator. . . . I want 
to dig my roots into a community and regain the 
feeling of continuity I lost so long ago 

4 Someday, whe the weariness has passed, Tu 
ant to get back into the old fight, of which this 
ar is a military phase. I've come to believe that 
he important things, the essential freedoms, the 
emocratic processes, are luxuries, not inalienable 


thts, and the price we must pay for them is high. 

In that last phrase—this item comes from 
lime magazine, by the way—is the complete 
tory of a young man sweating out his judg- 
ments and coming to maturity. It is happen- 
to many a man, but the question is: 
las it happened to enough of us? Will we 
york for enduring peace as long as we shall 
ve, actively, with realism, with sustained 
patience, with a guard forever lifted against 
propaganda and emotionalism, with a convic- 
tion which continues on and on and does not 
falter at every little gust of adverse wind? 

War has one extremely simple purpose, 
which is the destruction of the power of one 
group by another group. Because of that sim- 
plicity of purpose, the Allied nations were 
inited. 

We eught to be able to say that peace, too, 
has but one simple purpose, which is to per- 
mit men to live with each other without the 
hadow of disaster forever hanging over their 
days. The desire for peace ought to bring to 
is the same unity and driving determination 
to achieve victory which war gives us. Peace 
ught to mean this to us, but it never has. 

War comes to us as a concrete, immediate 
problem of survival. We destroy or we are 
destroyed, not tomorrow but today. It is a 
stark, raw reality which stands directly before 

, and which we cannot delay meeting. Be- 
cause the fear of destruction is so primitive 
a thing, we pull ourselves together, we sum- 
mon energies seldom before drawn upon. We 


hieht 


Peace does not have that immediacy. Peace 
isa hope for the future, it is not a fear of the 
present. It has no decisive battles which we 
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We must be willing to pay a price: the 
suthor of Historical Novels, same urgency we gave to winning a war. 





may win, it has no V-Day when we may stop 
fighting. We can break a war down into 
campaigns, and one by one we can put our 
battles behind us with the feeling that we 
have accomplished something definite. But 
we cannot see the outlines of peace, because 
it is an endless thing. 

War is great drama, and the need of drama 
is a thing which has betrayed the human race 
since time began. It makes no difference 
how cultured any man thinks himself to be 
—the sound of marching music, the sight of 
battleships in line, or of paratroopers tum- 
bling down through the sky—these things 
strike up responses in us. 

There was no drama at San Francisco. 
There was nothing but the deadly monotony 
of men trying to agree on issues which might 
prevent another war. No tank went up in 
flames at San Francisco; and such is the 
limited quality of our imaginations that we 
could not visualize at San Francisco 10,- 
000 tanks which might never need to burst 
into flames. 


| does one more thing. It enormously 
stimulates the creative instincts. We set up 
daring programs and we achieve them, nor 
do we ever doubt that we can achieve them. 
But during peace we revert, we forget, we 
sleep, and we lose faith in our ability to dare 
and to achieve. 

It has been said that we shall not let down 
as we did after the last war; that we are a 
wiser people; that the scars of this war are 
too deep. It may be, yet there are certain 
points of view today which uncomfortably 
remind me of 1919. Let me list some: 

We are still unsure of ourselves. We have 
great power. During wartime we had no 
hesitancy in using our power to the hilt in 
order to produce a decent world; but now we 
become afraid to use that power to keep the 
world decent. The conflict in our minds is 
expressed by the question: “How can 
you speak of using force to-make peace? 
The two things are not the same.” 

For answer, | turn back to 1936, 
when one man, by one act, set up 
a train of events which 
[Continued on page 48] 
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Te: SAN FRANCISCO Confer- 
ence of the United Nations is al- 
ready taking its place in the long 
perspectives of history. We are 
still too close to it to have an ac- 
curate measure of its epochal sig- 
nificance, but one central fact is 
already emerging, a fact which 
marks it off from all other inter- 
national conferences. 

It did not plan for a static 
world; it made provision for eter- 
nal change. 

The importance of this is not 
fully apparent until we contrast 
the Charter of the United Nations 
with the treaties and conventions 
upon which the national-state sys- 
tem of today rests. All great treat- 
ies of past centuries began with a 
common formula, calling upon the 
Trinity to witness the irrevocable 
nature of the decisions embodied 
in the documents. This formula 
lasted as long as international re- 
lations were limited to politics 
chiefly concerned with territorial 
arrangements and shifting fron- 
tiers. Although frontiers have 
ceased to be purely geographic as 
modern finance and commerce de- 
veloped ever-growing contacts 
among people and nations, diplo- 
mats have been slow to recognize 
this extension of national interests 
to cover economic matters 

The Congress of Vienna, in 
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1814-15, following the Napoleonic 
wars, had almost nothing of it, al- 
though there was already a faint 
prelude to the new era in the de- 
nunciation of the slave trade. The 
latter part of the 19th Century 
saw a sporadic movement to widen 
the scope of trade through trea- 
ties, but they were mostly limited 
to tariffs. Even the Treaty of 
Versailles, which closed the First 
World War, kept to the old politi- 
cal tradition, concentrating upon 
territorial matters. The Covenant 
of the League of Nations was pri- 
marily a political document with 
but casual reference to economic 
and social problems. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization was 
the only purely economic body set 
up at Versailles. 

Over against all this history, the 
Charter of the United Nations has 
introduced an almost revolution- 
ary change. Alongside provisions 
for political security centered in 
the Security Council, described in 
these columns last month by Mr. 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, it set up the 
Economic and Social Council as 
the chief organ of the General As- 
sembly. Thus it opened the door 
for a world-wide recognition of the 
fact that the ultimate foundation 
for permanent peace is not the 
maintenance of a static world, but 
provision for human welfare ev- 
erywhere. 

The issue was clearly stated by 
the head of the United States dele- 
gation at San Francisco, Mr. Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., when he 
wrote in the August RoTariAn: 

This presents us with an opportunity 
and a challenge. In order to restore the 
conditions of peace, the United Nations 
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The Charter written there allows fo 
change through the Economic and Socig| 
Council. That is its great strength, 


By James T. Shotwell 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peg,p 


must jointly plan and develop | 
helping back to their feet those amo; 
us who have suffered devastation. The 
must promote economic development, 
stabilize currencies, stimulate emplo\ 
ment, produce and distribute in sych 
a way that the volume of world trade 
will increase year by year. If in this 
undertaking any of us should 
narrowly of his own immediate inte 
ests and forget the economic interd 
pendence of all, we shall head straig 
for depression, political instability 
perhaps another war. 

Again, in his report to the Pres. 
ident of the United States, Mr 
Stettinius declared: 

The battle of peace has to be foug 
on two fronts; the first is the securi 
front, where victory spells freedo: 
from fear, the second is the econom 
and social front, where victory means 
freedom from want. Only victory 
both fronts can assure the world 
enduring peace. . . . No provisions t] 
can be written into the Charter w 
enable the Security Council to mak 
the world secure from war if men a! 
women have no security in thei 
homes and in their jobs. 

The full significance of this 
other half of the Charter, the eco- 
nomic and social half, only became 
apparent as the Charter took 
shape in the discussions of the 
Conference. The provisional 
sketch of the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan, on which the Charter was 
based, had an outline of possibil- 
ities in economic organization, but 
it was very slight compared with 
the final document. This was 
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finally welded into shape by the 
committee of the Conference ap- 
pointed to deal with economic and 
social matters and its drafting su 
committee, which altogether he 
40 meetings. Here, unlike the dis- 
cussions on security, all nations 
were on an equal footing. In the 
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the United States dele- 
of the strengthening 

onomk ( ocial section 
e work of a_ semiofficial 
for ioOWN as consultants The 
cial of this adjunct of the 
gth, states delegation has al- 
be reported to ROTARIAN 

re notably in the August 
el| ’ er b Di Allen D. Albert, 
p f the 11 consultants supplied 
tary International, but it 
ements are worth retelling. 
( iltants were representa- 

of 42 national organization 

ng agriculture, industm 
D Ce erce, and labor, among the 
or itional groups; educatio1 

d religion, among the pro 
fe nal groups; and a number of 

re important organization 

e field of adult education, in 

ervice club 

e members of the occupa- 

' groups, meeting by them 


request for rec- 
on of unofficial bodies in the 
nization of the United Na- 
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tions, having in mind such organi- 
zations as the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which is a 
purely unofficial body. The lead- 
ers of the educational groups had 
a similiar request because of their 
strong conviction that interna- 
tional understanding could best 
be strengthened by private initia- 
tive instead of being left under 
the control of Governments. The 
result was that both groups got 
together and requested recopni- 
tion of “nongovernmental bodiés” 
in the Charter. Congressional 
members of the United States del- 
egation were at first reluctant to 
consent, but the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion was too great, and the 
final result was Article 71 of the 
Charter, as follows: 

The Economic and Soeial Council 
may make suitable arrangements for 
consultation with nongovernmental 
organizations which .are concerned 
With matters within its competence. 
Such arrangements May be made with 
international organizations, and, where 
appropriate, with, national organiza- 
tions after consultation with the mem- 
ber of the United Nation concerned. 

The central body for handling 
economic and gocial matters is the 
Assembly, but its working organ 
is the PWeonomic and_ Social 
Council, Which had no parallel in 
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Selby Cramer, Roberts 






the League of Nations. This Coun- 
cil can initiate studies of its own, 
but its chief function is to coérdi- 
nate the Avork of the “specialized 
agencies” recognized by it and 
working, with or under it. Al- 
though mot formally represented 
at Saw Francisco the most impor- 
tant of these special bodies is the 
International Labor Organ- 
ization. Created at the Paris 
Peace Conference to im- 
prove the standards of liv- 
ing and promote social jus- 
tice throughout the world, 
it has to its credit more 
than 900 ratifications by various 
nations of its draft conventions. 
ILO moved from its offices in 
Geneva to Montreal for wartime 
operations, 

Parallel with the ILO will be 
the financial structure arranged 
for in the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment,* the Food and Agriculture 
Organization,y; planned over a year 
ago, and an organization to fur- 
ther international trade which has 
not yet taken shape. Already the 
plans have been drawn for an in- 


- 





* See Bretton Woods: an Elucidation, by 
Phil S. Hanna, in THe Rorarian, October, 


1944. 
+See Setting the Pattern for Peace, by 


~ James T. Shotwell, in Tue Rorarian, Au- 


gust, 1943. 
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ternational body on educational 
and cultural coéperation. The con- 
ference to settle this matter is to 
be held in London this Novem- 
ber.* Many other fields have yet 
to be covered, especially those 
dealing with public health and 
morals. 

Finally, reaching beyond all 
precedent, the Charter makes pro- 
vision for a Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, thus daring to enter 





®@ This article by Dr. Shotwell is 
the fifth in a series explaining 
the Charter of the United Na- 
tions drawn up at San Francisco. 





a field which had hitherto been 
jealously guarded by each sover- 
eign nation. This bold step was 
taken on the initiative of the con- 
sultants of the United States dele- 
gation. The need for this was made 
apparent to all by the violation 
of fundamental liberties by Axis 
Governments. It is to be hoped 
that out of the suffering and op- 
pression in those countries there 
will ultimately come a greater 
safeguard for human _ freedom 
everywhere. This, however, can- 
not happen by itself. It will call 
for the unremitting attention of 
all freedom-loving people codper- 
ating to further the cause of so- 
cial and political justice. This goal 
cannot be reached by belated sym- 
pathy for the victims of wrongs 
already committed. There must 
be provision in _ international 
agreements to prevent cruelties 
and injustices from occurring. 

This provision for human rights 
has the longest range of any of 
the reforms proposed in the great 
Charter. It is also the most diffi- 
cult. 

When one looks over even this 
short survey of so great a field 
as that of the economic and social 
plans in the Charter, one realizes 
how easy it may be for even a 
well-intentioned people to fail to 
live up to its obligations. This 
gives an added meaning to the 
Preamble of the Charter, which 
asserts that it is “the peoples of 
the United Nations” rather than 
their Governments who covenant 
together “to reaffirm faith in fun- 


*See World Educators Mobilize, in Tue 
Rorarian, October, 1945. 
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damental human rights . 
mote social justice and human 
welfare in larger freedom.” 

Years ago a great American 
philosopher, William James, wrote 
a small pamphlet on The Moral 
Equivalent of War, in which he 
pointed out the lack of drama in 
peacetime activities compared 
with the thrill of troops marching 
to military music behind regimen- 
tal colors and the country’s flag. 
The economic and social provi- 
sions of the San Francisco Charter 
are not likely to quicken the pulse 
of many, even,among those who 
will benefit most from them. It 
will therefore not be easy to keep 
our attention fastened upon these 
developments in the field of human 
welfare except when they directly 
concern us in our own lives. Yet 
these provisions are the alterna- 
tives for war. Without them na- 
tions of the world would either 
stagnate or fight. 

The choice will be between re- 
action or violence on the one hand 
and intelligence on the other. In 
the long run, intelligence will win, 
but we have reached a stage in 
human history when we cannot 
wait for these slow processes. We 
must hasten them. Science is giv- 
ing a wholly new timing to human 
events, speeding them up both by 
its beneficent discoveries and by 
the menace of its capacity for de- 
struction. To get rid of the menace 
of its destruction we must increase 
the scope of its beneficence. There 
is no other way to insure a last- 
ing peace. 

This challenge to intelligence 
can best be made by democratic 
peoples who live under the regime 


to pro- 









United Nations Charter Week 


The week of November 11-17, 1945, has been 
designated as ‘‘United Nations Charter Week’’ 
in Rotary by International President T. A. War- 
ren—Rotary’s, Committee on Participation of 
Rotarians in the Postwar World having sug- 
gested the world-wide observance. To aid Ro- 
tary Clubs in preparation of programs, a booklet 
‘*From Here On!’’ has been issued by Rotary 
International. It contains the complete text of 
the Charter, as well as comments and suggested 
discussion questions. Two copies are being 
mailed to each Rotary Club; additional copies may be obtained at 25 
cents each, or 15 cents for ten or more, or 10 cents for 50 or more, from 
Setretariat of Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, ‘Chicago 1, IIl. 


of freedom. For democracy 
self a constant challenge to jnta). 
ligence. It calls upon all Citizens 
to think their way through instead 
of accepting orders from above 
Therefore upon them will rest the 
chief responsibility for the succe 
of the new regime ushered in }, 
the San Francisco Charter. We 
cannot rest content with a passive 
acceptance of even its noble 
phrases. We must apply the alter. 
natives for war by actual partici. 
pation in these instruments pro. 
vided by the Charter, not only the 
Assembly and the Economic and 
Social Council, but all of the ya- 
ried “specialized agencies” fo, 
better and more decent living. We 
must furnish effective coéperation 
in all the diverse fields. 

The United Nations agree in 
Article 56 of the Charter to take 
joint and separate action for the 
achievement of the purposes set 
forth in Article 55, which reads 
as follows: 


With a view to the creation of con 
ditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle of equa 
rights and self-determination of peo 
ples, the United Nations shall promote 

(a) Higher standards of living 
employment, and conditions of 
nomic and social progress and deve 
opment; 

(b) Solutions of international eco 
nomic, social, health, and related prob 
lems; and international cultural and 
educational codperation; and 

(c) Universal respect for, and ob 
servance of, human rights and funda 
mental freedoms for all without dis 
tinction as to race, sex, language. o1 
religion. 


This is the pledge. It must b 
kept! 
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The Man Who Chose 


The U.S. Unknown Soldier 


D. SK AND QUIET had settled 
over the newsroom of a famous 
metropolitan daily. Littered desks, 
overflowing wastebaskets, and va- 
cant editorial chairs told eloquent- 
ly that the battle of the editions 
was over once more. At last I 
could turn to the old sergeant who 
sat waiting for me. 

“Tell me your story, Sarge,” I 
importuned him. It was a story, 
| knew, that he had chosen to 
keep from his wife until six years 
after their wedding and from his 
fellow workers at the post office 
until he had been ten years on the 
job. Yet now, 17 years after the 
experience itself, he was willing 
to tell me of the thrill of his life: 
how he, this humble man before 
me, had picked the Unknown Sol- 
dier of the United States. 

“| had fought through the 
World War and got a couple of 
wounds,” Sergeant Edward F. 
Younger began. “At Vaux I 
caught some shell fire and in the 
St. Mihiel drive some machine- 
gun slugs. On No- 
vember 11, 1918, we 
crossed the Meuse 
River before orders 
came to cease firing. 
I went into Ger- 
many with the 
Army of Occupation, and returned 
to the United States the following 
August. 

“An orphan, I felt at loose ends 
back home, so I enlisted again and 
was shipped back to Germany. 
Strangely, that was the land of 
my parents’ birth. Army life ran 
along easily—until the morning of 
October 23, 1921, when I received 
orders to report to my command- 
ing officer.” 

Younger paused, took his feet 
off the desk, and relit his cigar. 

“*You are to go to Coblenz, 
Where you will meet five other 
soldiers from different outfits,’ the 
CO told me. ‘Together you will 
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By Wm. F. McDermott 


Author and Journalist 


serve as pallbearers for the Un- 
known Soldier.’ 

“I was a bit startled, but took 
it as all in a day’s work. When 
the six of us were assembled, we 
were lined up and quizzed as to 
our battle experience. Then came 
the bombshell! ‘One of you,’ said 
the major in charge, ‘will be 
chosen tomorrow to select the 
body of the Unknown Soldier. 
After that you will be pallbearers 
until the body is taken over by 
the Navy for shipment.’ 

“Every man of us slept badly 
that night, each disturbed by the 
fear that the choosing might fall 
to him. But morning came, and 
we were lined up. 

“Sergeant Younger!’ snapped 
the major. I saluted. ‘You will 
take these flowers, proceed to the 
chapel, and place the bouquet on 
one of the four caskets resting 
there. Each holds the remains of 
a soldier who died on a major field 
of battle. The one you select will 
be the Unknown Soldier.’ 

“An unreasonable fear gripped 
me for a second. Going over the 
top again would have been a far 
easier assignment. Then I real- 
ized I had my duty to perform. I 
came to attention, took the bou- 
quet, and advanced through a line 
of French troops to that little im- 
provised chapel in the city hall of 
Chalons-sur-Marne. Dim rays 
filtering in through tiny windows 
gave the only light. The door 
closed behind me. I was alone 
with the dead. 

“Instinctively I knelt in prayer 
on the petal-strewn floor. Then I 
began to walk slowly around the 
caskets, over each of which lay a 
beautiful American flag. Touch- 
ing each box, I tried to picture the 
battles the boy who slept within 
it had been through, and I re- 
flected whether I might have 
fought with him or known him. 

“I was still far from a choice 





when, gradually, something began 
to draw me to the casket second 
on my right as I had entered. As 
I moved toward it, the mysterious 
pull grew irresistible; I could not 
have turned back now had I tried. 
‘This,’ I murmured, ‘is the one!’ 
Saluting, I raised the bouquet, 
and it seemed as if God Himself 
guided my hand as I placed the 
flowers on the coffin. 

“I knelt beside the bier for a 
moment, and as I arose, a great 
weight seemed to slip from me. 
Marching briskly through the 
doorway, I saluted my superior 
officer, and reported the task com- 
pleted. A French band struck up 
the Death March from Saul, but 
even the dolorous music could not 
dampen my strange exultation.” 

oa + * 

In 1930 Sergeant Younger vis- 
ited the tomb of America’s Un- 
known Soldier—which stands, as 
the world knows, in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, near Washing- 
ton, D.C. Wearing the same uni- 
form as when he selected the 
nameless veteran for a nation’s 
honors, he placed a bouquet of 
flowers on it as he had done that 
day in France. He had dreamed 
of repeating the ceremony now at 
the end of World War II, but the 
end came too late. Sergeant 
Younger died last Spring. Only a 
few knew of the distinguished 
service he had rendered. , 

Now that this second and more 
terrible war has closed, a move- 
ment to choose a comrade—from 
Tarawa or Leyte or Okinawa?— 
for the Unknown Soldier has be- 
gun. Together they would re- 
mind a nation of its debt to two 
generations of heroes and of its 
duty to help build an enduring 
peace. 
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URING the recent public un- 
D veiling of the jet-propelled 
Shooting Star [above]—the 
fastest airplane in the sky—an 
aviation writer cornered me. 
“What speed,” he asked, “can we 
ultimately achieve with this new 
power? What top ‘figure would 
you set?” 

The question should have been 
easy, for I see no limits to the 
speeds of the future. Still, know- 
ing that simple economics will in 
the end dictate how fast we shall 
fly, I hesitated. Then, to be agree- 
able, I mentioned a possible speed 
of 100,000 miles an hour. The fig- 
ure was widely reported in the 
press. 

Shortly afterward I received a 
telegram from the editor of a sen- 
sational Sunday supplement. Had 
I been correctly quoted, he wanted 
to know? Had I actually said 
100,000 miles an hour? As I sent 
off my reply—which, of course, 
was “Yes’’—I reflected that here 
was a revealing commentary on 
our times: In 1945, cold scientific 
prediction dumbfounds even the 

‘editor of fantastic fiction. 

Though we may never want to 
go 100,000 miles an hour or fly 100 
miles above the earth, I soberly 
believe that we shall someday do 
both if we need or desire to. And 
the plane in which we shall do it 
will be a rocket ship. A direct de- 
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How Fast Will We Fly? 


Hang onto your hat! Here’s a plane builder who 
foresees speed of 100,000 miles an hour! Meet— 


acliM Mi aliclelelae, 


Chief Engineer, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


scendant of the Independence Day 
skyrocket of your childhood, it 
will whoosh up through the at- 
mosphere to streak serenely along 
in the airless, weatherless spaces 
far above it. In your warm and 
pressurized cabin, you will be con- 
scious of neither noise nor motion 

but you will be ill advised to fall 
asleep at the wheel lest you pass 
Asia without noticing it. 

The reader will be pardoned if 
he is inclined to write this off as 
a lot of “Buck Rogers—25th Cen- 
tury A.D.” Yet such a craft as I 
have just mentioned could, at least 
in elementary form, be built and 
flown today. The German Messer- 
schmitt 163-B was a pure rocket 
glider. Theoretically it had no 
ceiling. Given the necessary fuel 
capacity, it could have flown 
right out of the atmosphere. But 
that was the catch—it had a time 
range of only 15 minutes. And 
that remains the catch in rocket 
ships today—the time range. But 
new fuels that will vastly extend 
it are coming, and coming fast. 

It is not my purpose, however, 
to tell how rocket planes or other 
jet craft work. The essential de- 
tails appear elsewhere in this arti- 
cle. It is rather to take note that 





the advent of jet propulsion in the 
world of aviation is a far longer 
step than was the coming of the 
automobile to the world of the 
horse and buggy, and then to con- 
sider some of the possible conse- 
quences. 

We had squeezed everything 
possible out of the conventional 
propeller-driven plane—a little 
more than 450 miles an hor in 
level flight. At that speed, pro- 
peller efficiency falls off sharply. 
Now even the sky is no longer the 
limit. With our new propellerless, 
jet-powered planes we shall 
soon reach the speed of sound— 
763 miles an hour. Ultimately we 
shall “do” 1,500—but not much 
more than that, for beyond that 
speed air friction would turn our 
plane into a red-glowing broiler. 
It is at that point that we shall 
switch to rocket craft if we de 
mand still more speed. 

Yet consider the possibilities of 
a pokey 1,500 miles an hour. You 
could have breakfast at 8 in New 
York City, hop a plane, and arrive 
in Los Angeles at 7 the same 
morning! You would have outrun 
the sun—the long-time dream of 
airmen everywhere. Given ade- 
quate fuel range, you could cir- 
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cumnavigate the globe nonstop at 
the equator in about 17 hours. In 
not too many years transports will 
beat the speed of sound in the at- 
mosphere, and, for greater speed, 
will rise to the substratosphere 
through the use of rockets. 

But can the human body stand 

1000 miles an hour—or 100,000? 
Aviation doctors say there is no 
physical limit to the speeds at 
which we may travel. The surface 
of the earth moves at 1,000 miles 
gn hour and the whole planetary 
system whirls through space at 
500,000 miles an hour—and none 
of us suffers. No, speed neither 
hurts nor scares us. Acceleration 
land deceleration, however, are a 
diferent matter—but experts tell 
us we could zoom to 10,000 miles 
an hour in five minutes without ill 
efect. If we ever have to do bet- 
ter, somehow we will. 
What all this means to me is 
that we must completely revise 
our thinking about space and 
time. Soon every city in the world 
will be but a few hours—not a few 
days—from the most distant city. 
More than ever the world will 
have become one neighborhood. 
(an we make it a harmonious 
neighborhood? Consider the alter- 
native 

Remote-controlled rockets— 
se- H¥with atomic bombs in their war- 
could be developed which 
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ing Mwould span half the globe and be 
nal @directed with pin-point accuracy 
‘tle HMagainst any objective. Wouldn’t 
in @#that be the final lunacy? Even in 
ro- M¥their rough state of development, 
ly. Hthe German V-2 rockets (which 
the went 2,500 miles an hour and 
ss, HCimbed 60 miles high) damaged 


all #§870,000 English homes and killed 
i— @#or injured 25,000 persons in their 
we @irst 80 days of use. There was no 
ich #defense against them. 


iat As an engineer, I can see what 
uur ##human horrors another 20 years of 
er. #veapon development could con- 
all Micoct. As an engineer and as a hu- 
le- #man being, I say that this time the 


peace must last. If it does, I fore- 
of MMsce a jet-propelled helicopter in 


ou @your back yard .. . huge, fast, 
2w frocket-boosted transports at your 
ve Mecirport eventual headlines 
ne @about the first man to visit inter- 


un ##planetary space ... and cheap, 
of Mplentiful, pleasant flying for 
le- Meverybody. Peace, it seems to me, 
ir- His worth working for. 


NoveMBER, 1945 


A Layman’s Introduction to the 
Jet-Engined Planes of Tomorrow 


JET PLANE. Air 
scooped in at the 
nose streams to 
blower, which com- — 
presses it in com- 
bustion chamber; fuel is in- 
jected at high pressure. Re- 
sulting mixture is ignited by red-hot glow plug, to 
give continuous explosion of tremendous force. Es- 
caping rearward, the exhausting gases drive turbine 
wheel, which, in turn, drives the initial compressor Sa 
blower. Then, blasting out of exhaust nozzle at tail, 
the explosive force drives entire craft forward. Principle involved: For 
every action there is an equal and opposite reaction. This engine is called 
a gas turbine; development of new heat-resistant metals made it possible. 
Has but one moving part, burns cheap fuels, may largely replace conven 
tional aircraft engines. An air breather, it cannot leave earth’s atmosphere. 
Shooting Star on opposite page is an example of this type of airplane. 





”- 
TURBINE-PROPELLER combination. Here the gas turbine de- 
scribed above is compounded with a standard airplane propeller, 
an arrangement which retains the advantages of the jet-type 
engine and yet avoids its low-efficiency factor at speeds under 
500 miles an hour. In this application, the propeller does the 
work, the violent jet blast being largely absorbed by a larger turbine fan 
and by velocity-reducing devices. Wide use is predicted for this combina- 
tion: it will power new planes, will replace the complicated reciprocating 
engines on existing aircraft. Adapted, the gas turbine may also drive 
locomotives, busses, electrical generators, and perhaps even automobiles. 
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ROCKET PLANE. Purest and simplest form of jet propulsion. 
Oxygen (usually in liquid form) and fuel (alcohol or gasoline) 
are piped directly into combustion chamber and ignited. Continu- 
ous blast which results sends craft forward. Speed regulated by 
metering of fuel. Carrying its own oxygen, rocket plane is inde- 
pendent of air; when range-giving fuels are developed, it will ascend to 
and fly in airless spaces 100 miles above earth. Common fallacy is that jet 
blast slams against air, driving craft forward. Fact: plane would work as 
well in vacuum. Principle same as in jet plane above—for every action, an 
equal and opposite reaction. German V-2 rocket, which shot to 60-mile height 
at speed of 2,500 m.p.h., was precursor. Given retarding and landing devices, 
could have carried passenger. Rocket pianes still largely in theoretical stage. 

















Illustrations: (top and bottom) Lockheed Aircraft Corn.; (center) Westinghouse Sews/ren 
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THE ATOMIC BOMB: 


Should the United Nations Security Council Control [te 


e Ves—When U.1.0. 
Gets to Work 


BySir Norman Angell 


Author and Lecturer 


[. THIS IS one world, then its 
major problems are in some de- 
gree one problem; are so interre- 
lated that what it is wise to do 
about one depends in large mea- 
sure what is done about others. 

We have just established a 
world organization with a nascent 
constitution which we call the 
United Nations Charter. Its success 
will depend upon the degree of 
confidence which we manage to 
establish between the Great 
Powers who are, in the first in- 
stance, the controlling body in the 
new organization. The underlying 
principle of the organization is 
that henceforth nations shall not 
compete with each other for pre- 
ponderant power—each trying to 
dominate the other—but shall pool 
their forces to defend, collectively, 
any member of the new inter- 
national society who is the victim 
of aggression. Power in the world 
is henceforth to be the instrument 
of civilization as a whole defend- 
ing law—first of all, the law that 
no nation shall commit armed ag- 
gression upon another. The theory 
is that all nations henceforth are 
to defend collectively the right to 
existence as nations, free from ex- 
ternal violence. All of which rests 
upon the willingness of the Great 
Powers to act codperatively. 

It would be a bad start, there- 
fore, if at the very outset one or 
two of the four or five parties to 
the new agreement were to an- 
nounce that, having discovered a 
great new source of military 
power, the atom bomb, the exclu- 
sive possession of which would in- 
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sure preponderance for its posses- 
sors, they proposed to keep it to 
themselves and to withhold it 
from allies to whom they had just 
pledged complete coéperation. 

The fundamental principle of 
the new international organiza- 
tion seems to demand, therefore, 
that the new discovery be made a 
common possession of that organi- 
zation under the control of its 
Security Council. 

But whether a political principle 
is to work in practiee depends 
upon the conditions in which, and 
the way in which, it is applied. 
Even in the case of national and 
well-tried constitutions there arise 
occasions—notably in wartime— 
when the most fundamental of 
the constitutional guaranties are 
suspended. For some years now 
the freest countries have qualified 
the freedom of the press, for in- 
stance, by censorship; private 
letters have been opened, etc. 

I suggest, therefore, that the 
right policy is to announce im- 
mediately that the atomic bomb 
will be brought under the control 
of the Security Council just as 
soon as the United Nations have 
agreed upon a policy of general 
armament control—not merely 
confined to the atomic bomb—and 
the new United Nations Organiza- 
tion has demonstrated its work- 
ability by agreeing upon the nec- 
essary measures of inspection and 
investigation of armaments every- 
where. 

The new organization has not 
yet got to work. We do not yet 
know how it will work in practice, 
or whether it will work. It is at 
present at the blueprint stage. 
Furthermore, the atomic bomb is 
part of armaments, and its posses- 
sion or control cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the question of 
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armaments control as a whole 
their limitation, and apportiop. 
ment. It would be neither feasibj|¢ 
nor effective, nor fair, to select oy: fi fe 
one item in armament and hand 
its control over to the Security 
Council while leaving armies ang 
navies and air forces still under 
purely national control. All instry. 
ments of power—not just one~ 
must be brought ultimately under 
the control of the Security Coun. 
cil. To bring merely one would 
not solve the problems of “priy. 
ate” war or its threat. 

We have had ample experience 
in the past of the enormous diff. \ 
culty of limitation of armament or 
of disarmament. Much of the diff- 
culty arises from the problem of 
equating power. This or that coun- 
try has, say, a favorable strategic 
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or geographical position; another 
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has greater need of armament’ Mjbe mt 
During the discussion of naval ra-{ifeffects 
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tios in Washington once, the ques 
tion arose concerning the relative 
value of eight-inch-gun cruisers 
and _ six-inch-gun cruisers, the 
former being obviously superior in 
clear weather because they could 
outrange the other. But in thick 
weather the six-inch-gun ship had 
perhaps the advantages because at 
close quarters its armament was 











more maneuverable. As _ BritainMattack 
had more fogs than America, the @britai 
six-inch-gun ships were moregMable te 
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valuable in the former than they 
would be in the latter. How many 
ships went to how much fog’ 
Which led a Senator to remark 
that you could not equate power 
until you could equate fogs, and 
bogs and hogs—all factors o 
power. 

It must not be supposed thal 
this sort of argument is not going 
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again. Some nations will 
ent’Mbe much more exposed to the 
effects of the atomic bomb than 


} t y 
ei al ise 


the others. Countries of great 
it spaces, or jungles—Africa, Si- 
isersf™mberia, the Eastern areas of Russia, 


Burma, Malaya, much of India and 
yr ing™@cChina—will be less vulnerable, 
exposed to extermination, 

than the thickly settled countries 

and those with great industrial 
se al centers. Perhaps the most vulner- 
was able country of all to atomic-bomb 
attack will be the little island 
the@Britain—densely populated, un- 
able to scatter its industries over 
they MBwide spaces, offering a concen- 
any M#trated target. The robot bombs 
[og @™Which London had to meet in the 
iarkM@last days of the war gave a fore- 
wer M&taste of what the fate of such cities 
and@will be under attack when the 
\@robot and rocket mechanism car- 
res, not the old-fashioned explo- 
thatMMsive, but atomic explosive. As it 
Britain escaped utter de- 
struction by a very narrow margin 
indeed. If Hitler had been six 
months earlier with his V-1 and 
V-2 bombs—although they were 
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A POWERFUL force has provided the First Order of Business, in the opinion 





not even atomic—the cities of 
Britain would today resemble 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. And 
Hitler would have won the war. 
But a country like the United 
States, because it boasts so many 
great industrial centers, is also 
very vulnerable to such attacks. 
General Henry H. Arnold, com- 
mander of the Army Air Forces, 
himself warns us in these terms: 
“Pilotless missiles will in the next 
war be directed unerringly from 
any spot on the world’s surface to 
any other spot, carrying improved 
atomic explosive, destructive be- 
yond the wildest nightmares of 
the imagination . . . ideally suited 
to sudden unannounced attacks 
in which a country’s major cities 
might be destroyed overnight by 
an ostensibly friendly power.” 
This means that the new wea- 
pon will strike most appallingly at 
urban civilizations—at the Chica- 
gos and New Yorks and San Fran- 
ciscos—much more than at scat- 
tered populations. The bomb 
won’t trouble much the tribes of 
the African jungles or the nomads 


of Cartoonist Crawford in the Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 


of the deserts, but it will extin- 
guish the populations that live in 
great cities dependent on trains 
and power plants and water and 
sewage systems and banks and 
great offices. 

There is, therefore, no _ real 
equality of risk as between the 
United States and Britain, on the 
one side, and countries like China 
and Russia, on the other, in inter- 
nationalizing the atomic bomb. To 
the Westerners it would mean ex- 
tinction if the bomb were used; 
the Easterners, though wounded, 
would still survive. 

All these considerations would 
be bound to emerge when we dis- 
cussed entrusting the bomb and 
its secrets to an international Se- 
curity Council. Yet a refusal so to 
do would leave rancors and suspi- 
sions with those excluded from 
the new knowledge. en 
end they will get the secret by 
their own resources and then will 
come into its possession with the 
sense that they have no respon- 
sibility to us concerning it. It will 
be wise on our part to make a vir- 
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tue of necessity, and, as 
indicated, announce that it is our 
intention to entrust the bomb to 
the Security Council as soon as a 
plan of general armament control 
and limitation of armaments, with 
all the necessary inspections and 


already 


accesses by the appropriate inter- 
national commissions, have been 
agreed to by the members of the 
United Nations. When that has 
been achieved by the United 
Nations—and not until then—the 
management and control of atomic 
warfare can be internationalized 
In other words, the policy of 
handing over the bomb to an inter- 
national organization is the right 
policy if we assume that that or 
ganization is going to work. It is 
argued sometimes that to with- 
hold the knowledge until the or- 
ganization has proved its practica- 
bility is to undermine the very 
trust and confidence by which 
alone it can work; that we run into 
a vicious circle; it won’t work 
without confidence, and we won't 
give it confidence until it works. 
But the truth is that the organi- 
zation is not going to work merely 
by “confidence,” although that 
must play its part. It will work 
when its members have realized 
what their obligations are under 
it—what advantages they must 
sacrifice in order to get the still 
greater advantages of peace—and 
then are prepared to fulfill the ob- 
ligations and make the sacrifice. 
And that in its turn depends 





SIR NORMAN ANGELL, British author and 
lecturer, has long concerned himself with the 
problems that vex human society. His work 
has won him a Nobel Prize and a vast 
audience as a writer. His book The Great 
Illusion was translated into 20 languages. 
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upon understanding of the nature 
of the international problem gen- 
erally, particularly the essential 
interdependence today of all peo- 
ples, the fact that no nation in the 
world can now defend itself by its 
own power. The United States is 
now by all odds the most powerful 
nation on earth. Yet* twice in a 
generation it has been 
drawn into wars on the other side 
of the world in order to prevent 
becoming the victim of aggressors 
who would constitute a deadly 
menace to it if certain other coun- 
tries were overcome. This situa- 
tion, in which in order to defend 
ourselves we must all on occasion 
be prepared to defend others, has 


single 


not been altered by the comin 
the atomic bomb except to m,\ 
the truth still more vita! 

Just as the finest physi 
men of manhood in the world js 
the mercy of a drug-maddeneg ga. 
generate if the latter ha : 
tomatic pistol, so our citi: 
the future be at the merc: 
small nation whose Gov: 
may have been seized by { 
revolutionaries having possi 
themselves of a few atomic 
Only a very real and_ power 
world organization based on } 
real codperation of every nat 
can forestall that disaster. | 
time we began educating oy. 
selves for it. 


ye No—Not until the World Picture Clear; 


Says Hatton W. Sumner; 


UW... I was a boy on my 


father’s farm in Tennessee, I often 
had to follow a narrow path 
through a swamp in the dark of 
the evening. Experience taught 
me that if I held to a general di- 
rection and then determined step 
by step where I should put my 
feet, I would come through the 
slough safe and dry. That homely 
principle, I have found, runs all 
through life. With particular apt- 
ness and force does it apply to the 
grave issue before us in this ex- 
change of views. 

At a cost of 2 billion dollars to 
the people of the United States 
and out of the collaboration of the 
United States, Canada, and Brit- 
ain has come the atomic bomb. For 
its trustees now to transfer the 
atomic-bomb secret and its inci- 
dent powers to the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, as yet a 
loosely bound association of some 
50 nations, would be to desert the 
path, ignore the footing, and take 
a blind step which could carry not 
only themselves but all other peo- 
ples into a morass from which 
there could be no escape. I sub- 
mit to the thinking people of my 
own country that there was never 
a greater obligation than that 
which they owe to themselves and 
to the rest of the world to hold 
now within their trusteeship and 


United States Congressman from Tex; 


control this powerful agency 
destruction. 

The Security Council is to 
the agent for the 51 signators 
the United Nations Charter. As 
yet, neither the United Nations 
Organization nor its Securit 
Council has passed much beyond 
the document stage. We may ho; 
and pray that the fibers of unio 
will soon penetrate the separate 
national entities which compos 
that Organization and make the! 
a union in fact, a worthy and capa- 
ble receptacle for such agencies 0! 
destruction as the atomic bomb— 
but that condition has not yet de 
veloped. Wishful thinking ani 
self-deception cannot change that 
fact. 

While we cannot forejudge the 
future, we can judge the present 
and our duty at the moment. |! 
cannot better express my views 4 
to what we should do now abou! 
the atomic-bomb secret than to 1n- 
sert here the words of a short bil 
I introduced in the United States 
Congress last month: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress asse!l 
bled, That, whoever, without autho 
ity of the Congress, communicates, (de 
livers, transmits, discloses, or divulges 
or attempts so to do, to any pers 
whatsoever, any information concer! 
ing the composition, manufacture, pro 
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tion, and use of the explosive 
-nown as the “atomic bomb,” or any 
paper, or document contain- 

information or the contents 
of any such record, paper, or 
t, shall be punished by death 
erdict of the jury shall so rec- 
or by imprisonment for such 
ns as the court shall determine. 


Other nations may discover the 
That is not our respon- 
‘hilit It is our responsibility 


at this moment to withhold the 
secret until a dependable agency 
strong enough and fair enough to 


take over the trusteeship as the 
guardian of the world’s peace has 
been developed. That is merely 
commonsense, and it is a point of 
view to which an overwhelming 
majority of my fellow citizens sub- 
In a recent poll, Dr. Gal- 
lup’s organization found 73 per- 
cent of the people of the United 
States disapproving of the idea of 
sharing the secret with other na- 
tions 

What we need at this moment is 
) proper sense of responsibility 
and caution, for hasty action now 
nay bring consequences which no 
amount of caution or regret later 
could repair. Not only is the 
United States the chief trustee of 
this secret, but, in my opinion, it 
s the fittest of all nations to be 
the chief trustee. Its own cir- 
cumstances conspire to make it so 
—to incline it, perhaps more than 
another peopie, to hold this dis- 
covery within the limitations of 
proper and useful service. 

From what logic comes the con- 
tention that there is an obligation 
upon the United States to share 
the secret? There is no such obli- 
gation. There is, indeed, a con- 
trary obligation upon the people 
of my country. We spent, as al- 
ready noted, 2 billion dollars to de- 
velop this bomb. The generation 
which fought this war and their 
children and their children’s chil- 
dren will be paying that cost. The 
bomb and the knowledge of nu- 
clear physics which they financed 
are ours and theirs at this mo- 
ment. To dump all this into a dis- 
organized and all but psycho- 
pathic world would be to dodge 
the responsibility incident to its 
development and possession. 

No one can see through the cur- 
lain of battle smoke which still 
surrounds the earth. Who will be 
whose ally in the event of an- 
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HATTON W. SUMNERS, who has served as 
a Congressman from Texas continuously 
since 1913, is chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. Born in Tennessee, he be- 
gan law practice in 1897 in Dallas, Tex., 
once served as county prosecuting attorney. 


other war, or when that war may 
come, nobody can predict. Wars, 
no less than politics, make strange 
bedfellows. Later on it may be 
decided deliberately that for 
sound reasons then apparent this 
secret and its control should be 
transferred to the Security Coun- 
cil when it shall have the author- 
ity to counsel and the strength to 
secure. That will be time enough 
to act. That which has not been 
done can be done when it is deter- 
mined wise to do it. But that 
which has been done which was 
unwise to do cannot be undone. 
This is no time to be stampeded. 

I realize that this secret is hot 
in the pockets of my generation 
of expert givers-away. If they will 
not restrain themselves, they 
should be restrained. The United 
States has already gone far in 
establishing for itself a reputation 
as the great international easy 
mark. It is much in the position 
of the citizen in a community who 
has built up the reputation of be- 
ing profligate in his liberality. 
When he refuses anybody who 
calls on him for a contribution, the 
one refused feels he has been per- 
sonally insulted. But let some 
person who has the reputation of 
being a tightwad make a small 
contribution, and his praise is 
loudly sung. 

We cannot, as I have said, pre- 
vent others from the possibility of 
discovering the atomic-bomb se- 
cret. Suppose that some years 


hence it should appear wise, even 
to those of us who now oppose it, 
to turn the secret over to the Se- 
curity Council. Suppose also that 
some nation, nursing a desire for 
conquest, should have meanwhile 
discovered the secret and devel- 
oped atomic bombs transported by 
rockets. Long before the Security 
Council could have voted the mo- 
bilization of its atomic-bomb fleet, 
that nation could have pulverized 
the cities of its victim 
Where, then, does that 
us? Exactly where we are today, 
witr the hope that that grim day 
will never come and with the se- 
cret in hands motivated by good 
will toward all nations. In the 
meantime we can do this: We in 
the United States can penalize our 


leave 


own people for betrayal of the se-. 


cret. Wecan and must recognize 
our responsibility, view world con- 
ditions as they are, realize the 
limitations which Nature imposes 
upon human intelligence, be vi- 
tally conscious of our duty, and 
hold this whole matter in status 
quo. We must “freeze” it where 
it is insofar as is possible. We 
must protect this secret to the 
best of our ability until the world 
situation becomes clearer than it 
is now and until, through proper 
agencies of the Government, we 
can arrive at a certainty of judg- 
ment as to what we ought to do— 
a greater certainty of judgment 
than the present state of world 
confusion now makes possible. 

Every man of decent impulses 
hopes that this new and funda- 
mental kind of energy will be 
turned to peaceful account, that it 
will no more svell the end of civili- 
zation than did poison gas. Until 
we have assurance that that is 
what the future holds, let us take 
just one step at a time. 

After all, why such a hurry to 
dump this 2-billion-dollar product 
of our money into a disorganized 
and largely psychopathic world 
with the possibility, definite pos- 
sibility, that the bombs might be 
coming back to us just as Japan 
sent back to us our scrap iron? 
Let us not forget that this secret, 
whatever of it still remains, is as 
important to the security of our 
own people now and to the sup- 
port of the things we stand for as 
when the secret process was de- 
veloped. 
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IM BROWN joined a service 
club today. Age 44, cheerful, 
and industrious, he has caught 

on quickly in our town. A wizard 
with both his No. 5 iron and his 
little black rate book, he has made 
more friends and written more in- 
surance in his five years here than 


. you could shake the well-known 


stick at. 

Jim feels honored. Excited, in 
fact. To be able to lunch every 
week with such men as handsome 
“J. X.” Farrell, of the First Na- 
tional, and scholarly “Judge” Slo- 
cum, to belong to the group that 
spark-plugs the Boy Scouts and 
worthy projects—these are exhil- 
arating prospects. 

What Jim Brown doesn’t know 
and what his club itself may not 
realize is that this was almost 
bound to happen to him. Jim 
Brown has been training for this 
day ever since he was in third 
grade. A lifelong process of per- 
sonal development has “tooled 
him up” for this new operation. 
For recent researches in scientific 
psychology make it abundantly 
clear that a man does not become 
a service-club member by good 
luck, or accident, or because he is 
a jolly good fellow, but rather be- 
cause he has developed certain 
habits or skills of living more 
highly than the vast majority of 
his fellowmen. These habits and 
skills, psychologists have found, 
are the very core of that thing to 
which men have given the magic 
name “personality.” 


Gacx brings me to the thesis 
of this brief treatise: Partly be- 
cause of what they are when they 
join and partly because of what 
they become afterward, men who 
belong to service clubs have bet- 
ter personalities than men who 
don’t. I foresee varied reactions 
to that claim. Some readers will 
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say, “Of course.” But others will 
snort, “Bunk!” And still others, 
bent on holding a scientist to his 
professed objectivity, will de- 
mand, 4‘Prove it!” 

I think I can; the reader shall 
judge. As a starting point, let’s 
agree on a definition of personal- 
ity. While psychologists have 
been splitting hairs over defini- 
tions for 20 years, they have re- 
cently learned much that is new 
and astonishing about personality. 
Indeed, they can now measure it. 
The bombshell that routed them 
out of their old ruts and sent them 
down new paths was the startling 
discovery that formal schooling 
and so-called “education” do not 
improve personality no matter 
how you define it. A strong lik- 
ing for school studies, especially 
arithmetic, may, they found, sig- 
nificantly indicate a good person- 
ality. Yet they also learned pre- 
cisely what everyone knows 
vaguely: that many persons of 
high intelligence and wide schol- 
arship have poor personalities and 
are what the psychologists call 
“isolates,” while many truck driv- 
ers have fine personalities. 

All this led to the discovery 
that personality is mainly a set of 
habits. Neither mysterious, nor 
inherited, nor Heaven-sent, these 
are learned habits—habits learned 
as easily as one learns to read or 
play golf or operate a machine. 
The fine thing is that they are all 
delightful habits to practice. Thus 
our definition begins to take 
shape. Personality is mainly a set 
of learned habits. And while we'll 
add a bit to it farther on, I 
pause to observe that the reason 
service-club men have better per- 
sonalities than men in general is 
that, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, they have been practicing 
these habits all their lives. 

We owe most of our knowledge 
of personality, as viewed from this 
standpoint, to Dr. Henry C. Link, 
internationally known psycholo- 


Belonging to a sensible number of ciy}, 
improves personality. So says science, 


By Albert E. Wiggam 


Sociologist and Author 


gist and vice-president of the Psy. 
chological Corporation of Americ, 
—a group of more than 300 lead. 
ing psychologists. “Why,” he 
asked himself some six or seven 
years ago, if we can measure intel. 
ligence—why can we not also 
measure personality?” It was his 
idea that some kind of a personal. 
ity quotient, or P.Q., would enable 
us to say whether a person has a 
good, average, or poor personality 
just as the well-known intelli. 
gence quotient, or I.Q., tells us 
whether a person has good, ay- 
erage, or poor intelligence. Fore. 
seeing how significantly such 
knowledge would aid executives, 
personnel directors, and even ey- 
eryday persons, he set out to de. 
velop a P.Q. test. 





E nlisting the 
services of 80 othe 
psychologists as 
eager as he to crack 
the secret of per- 
sonality, he organ- 
ized with their co 
Operation a nation- 
wide experiment. Agreeing, ina 
preliminary way, that people with 
good personalities must surely 
possess habits of life not possessed 
by people with poor personalities, 
the 81 scientists resolved to find 
out just which these are. To 
gether, after three years of work, 
they evolved a test that should 
get the answers. In it they listed 
200 habits, or what they called 
“habit items,” and most of these 
they phrased as questions to be 
aimed at young students. The 
questions went like this: 





What games and amusements do you 
like best? 

Do you practice these hard and regu 
larly? 

What school subjects do you like 
best? 

What group activities do you take 
active part in? 

What hobbies do you have? 

Do you do chores to earn your 4 
lowance? 

Have you learned social dancing? 

Have you served on any committees’ 
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Do you enjoy telling a good story? 


Do you often say, “I can’t do this!"’? 


Asking further whether the 
wth plays baseball, belongs to 


, orchestra, or is active in 4-H 
(lub and so on, the questionnaires 
+ last went to thousands of school 


ipil and college freshmen 
throughout the United States. 
As the returns began coming in, 
Dr. Link and his colleagues as- 
signed to persons 
who had an average 
number of these hab- 
its a personality quo- 
tient of 100. With 
this as a base line, 
persons with the 
lowest number of 
these social habits made a P.Q. 
sore of only 50; and those with 
the highest number a P.Q. of 140 
Once all the thousands of ques- 
tionnaires had been returned and 
sored, Dr. Link divided them in 
two groups—those which showed 
PQs over 100 and those below. 
Then came the mountainous task 
of analyzing the 200 habit items to 
discover which habits were pos- 
sessed most frequently by those 
rating high in personality, and 
which habits were most often 
lacking in those who rated low 
inpersonality. As Dr. Link states 
in his splendid book The Redis- 
overy of Man—a book I’d strong- 
y recommend all _ service-club 
members to read, by the way— 
this tremendous analysis required 
several months and the computa- 
tion of more than a million sep- 
arate statistical items. 





NALLY the heroic job was 
done. What had it proved? Well, it 
had shown you can measure per- 
sonality, for throughout the entire 
long study certain activities and 
habits revealed themselves as 
highly important for personality, 
others as moderately important, 
and still others as of no conse- 
quence. But of highest signif- 
cance was the fact that Dr. Link 
could now formulate a definition 
of personality more useful, more 
understandable, and based upon 
more facts of human nature than 
any other definition ever con- 
rived. And here it is: 
Personality is the extent to 
which an individual has devel- 
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oped those habits and skills that 
interest and serve other people. 

That is the definition to which 
I said we were coming. Note it 
well. And then listen to this: A 
further finding from that study 
was the fact that participation in 
group activities goes further to- 
ward making a fine personality 
than any other habit on the list. 
Because most of my readers are 
parents, I must point out in pass- 
ing that the test showed competi- 
tive athletic games the most im- 
portant of all group activities in 
the development of personality. 
Social dancing proved one of the 
most important of all social skills. 
Persons who played pool and bil- 
liards, or even bridge, or checkers 
or chess, averaged higher in P.Q. 
than nonplayers. 

But back to Dr. Link’s defini- 
tion. Certainly it applies pecul- 
iarly to the ideals and activities 
of Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Ex- 
change, Civitan, and the rest. In 
the first place, these great organi- 
zations are made up of men who 
have shown a desire to “interest 
and serve others.” And _ since 
service is the very essence of their 
organizational philosophies, mem- 
bership in their clubs is bound to 
enlarge and intensify those skills 
and habits of life that continually 
expand, strengthen, and develop 
human personality. 

Many other studies have been 
made which strongly confirm Dr. 
Link’s findings on the effect of 
group activities on personality. 
One of them was a remarkable bit 
of research conducted by Psychol- 
ogists Mapheus Smith and C. W. 
Nystrom and reported in the 
Journal of Applied Psychology for 
June, 1937. Essaying to learn 
something about the “social par- 
ticipation and leisure time of lead- 
ers and nonleaders,” the two sci- 
entists selected from three high 
schools 40 outstanding leaders 
and 40 nonleaders. The leaders, 
it was found, averaged participa- 
tion in, roughly, seven activities 
outside of school studies, the non- 
leaders in slightly less than two. 
The leaders proved to have twice 
as much leisure time as the non- 
leaders, though they carried on 
four times as many sports and ex- 
tracurricular activities. The lead- 
ers, concluded Drs. Smith and Ny- 
strom, organized their lives better. 


What was even more signif- 
icant, the leaders in one form of 
activity proved better followers 


than the nonleaders in other ac- 


tivities. The nonleaders were not 
even good followers. In other 
words, the leaders had _ been 


chosen by their comrades because 
all the way up they had learned 
the habit of teamwork While 
they led in one kind of group ac- 
tivity, they had developed the 
habits and skills—that is, the per- 
sonality—that made them efficient 
coéperators. I could go on 


j COULD relate, for example, 
how Professor Terman, of Stan- 
ford University, made a study of 
765 marriages and found that hus- 
bands who belonged to several 
service organizations were nearly 
all found in the group known as 
the “Happies.” The isolates and 
nonjoiners were much more likely 
to be among the “Unhappies.” | 
could tell of other similarly apt 
studies, but perhaps I have al- 
ready said enough to clinch my 
point that men who join organi- 
zations, learn teamwork, manage 
to subordinate their interests and 
desires to those of the whole and 
to work for the benefit of all have 
strong and attractive personali- 
ties. Beyond question it is not 
being mere “joiners” that creates 
superior personality, but rather 
the development of the habits and 
skills of service. 

To call a man a good sport is 
one of the highest tributes you can 
pay him. The serv- 
ice-club movement 
has brought this 
spirit into business. 
It is its greatest 
single contribution. 
All the academic 
studies of schools and colleges 
combined have contributed little 
to this great moral and economic 
advance. Service clubs have made 
this very great achievement solely 
because they select for member- 
ship only those men who have de- 
veloped the habits and _ skills 
which interest and serve others— 
and then, by their philosophies 
and ideals, deepen, strengthen, 
and expand all those habits and 
skills, which the psychologists 
have found develop in men the 
most important thing in life: a 
good personality. 
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Beer HOW GOOD IS “the Good 
Earth” of China? How well dbes 
it feed the 500 million people who 
live upon it today? Can it be made 
to sustain the still greater num- 
bers which will swarm it tomor- 
row? 

To help the Chinese Govern- 
ment answer these questions, I 
have spent six years in Free 
China. Afoot, on ricksha, in car- 
rying chair, in charcoal-burning 
automobile, on train ‘and plane, 
and on horseback and_ bicycle 
(called “ocean horse” in West 
China), I have covered 25,000 
miles of this ancient land. 

As a result I have come to know 
Wang Shih Hung very well. Mr. 
Wang, I should explain, is the 
John Jones of China—the ordi- 
nary, everyday, average man-in- 
the-street. Working with him, 
learning from him, and teaching 
him what I could, I have come to 
see that China’s problems are but 
a complex of his problems. I have 
come to believe, further, that, in 
an age when my adopted city of 
Chengtu in West China is only 60 
flying hours from the Municipal 
Airport in Chicago, the problems 
of the world are but a complex of 
such problems as China’s. 

Let’s look, then, at Mr. Wang 
as the smallest unit to which the 
vast problem of feeding China can 
be broken down. Wang Shih Hung 
is, first of all, a farmer; four out 
of five Chinese are. His farm con- 
sists of about 3% acres. The av- 
erage size of his fields—and Texas 
farmers will do well to suppress 
their amusement for a moment— 
is one-half acre. On this small 
checkerboard of land, an area 
roughly equivalent to that of an 
average city block, he grows 
enough food to sustain his family 
of five or six. Varying, of course, 
with the region in which he lives, 
his daily board is likely to consist 
of rice, wheat in noodle form, bean 
curd, beans and peas, perhaps 
some cabbage or other leafy vege- 
table, a few peaches or persim- 
mons, now and then some eggs or 
chicken, occasionally a bit of pork, 
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HIS MODE of transport may be old—but not so his wheat. 





: 


A new strain grown plump in 


chemically treated soil at an experimental farm, it holds promise of a healthier China 


but almost never any beef or milk. 
If Wang Shih Hung has any cattle, 
they serve as his beasts of burden, 
not as producers of food. The 
‘Wangs are largely vegetarians, not 
by choice but by circumstance. 
Note that I said Wang grows 
enough to sustain his family. I 
used the word advisedly. Only 
with the greatest efforts and with 
the best luck can-he do much more 
than keep his family going on 
what, by Occidental standards, 
would be a subsistence diet. As 
each new small mouth comes along 
crying out for food, he must work 
his land that much the harder. 
And there, in microcosm, is 
China’s whole problem of feeding 
itself. In the last century China’s 
population has increased two- or 
three-fold, and, despite wars, fam- 
ines, floods, and plagues, the accel- 
erated birth rate continues. Will 
added millions push China over 


the brink of subsistence living into 
the abyss of perpetual hunge! 
To-answer that we must go back 
to our friend Wang. Is he, first 
of all, a good farmer? He 
Realize that the soil he tills has 
been in constant use for mor 
than 4,000 years, much of it pro- 
ducing two crops annually, and 
one marvels that he is able to take 
as much from it as he does. His 
personal attention to almost ever) 
individual stalk of grain and his 
careful use of fertilizers are what 
see him through. The bean cakes 
left after he has expressed the oil 
from his soybeans, the ashes from 
every bit of straw and scrub wood 
which he burns, the stable ma- 
nures and the night soil (human 
feces )—all go back upon the land 
At two or three points along the 
paths that run past Wang’s farm, 
stand large earthen pots, each en- 
closed by a bamboo lattice or 
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Enrich and water the good but weary earth of this ancient land and, says this farm 


expert, it will feed not only its present 500 million people, but 250 million more. 


By H. L. Richardson 


e Agricultural Advisor to Chinese 
é 1ent; Rotarian at Chengtu 


illows. These are pub- 


fort stations which passers- 
e, and Wang frankly 
they will use them often 


He needs the fertilizer they will 
icient soil. Nothing 
in America or New Zealand would 
hock Wang more than the prac- 
dumping city sewage in 
and rivers. It is less the pol- 
lution of these waters he would 
decry than the wanton destruc- 
tion of rich plant nutrients. 
The arts of irrigation, terracing 
nd benching are as familiar to 
Wang Shih Hung as the teachings 
of Confucius—and as old. On the 
Min River in Szechwan Province, 
which, because of its lushness, has 
been called the original Garden of 
Eden, is a system of irrigation 
2200 years old. Imprisoning the 
swelling Spring waters of the Min 
behind an ingenious cofferdam 
le of wood and bamboo and 
the system cleaves the 
sending flood waters safely 

n one channel and irrigation 

rs down another 

Some 500 lateral channels 
ranching off from the latter and 
me 2,000 sublaterals stemming 
from these laterals carry seven 
nd a half feet of water gradually, 

as needed, over 500,000 acres 
ch alluvial soil. Here, on the 
Chengtu Plain in China’s famed 

d Basin, live an average of 2,000 
people to the square mile—one of 

precnaete concentrations of hu- 
dil on the globe. 

{nd Wang Shih Hung knows, 
too, about a variety of crops and 
about crop rotation. Wheat, not 
tice, is the most ubiquitous of 
Chinese cereals—the nation pro- 
ducing more of it than any other 
nation save Russia. In his book 
Land Utilization in China, J. Los- 

Buck estimates that three- 
quarters of the families of China 
include wheat products in their 
diet while not more than one-half 
eat rice. Even so, China grows 
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more rice (1% billion bushels a 
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year) than any other country. His 
Winter wheat harvested, the 
farmer of Central and South China 
plows and floods the field and 
converts it into his rice paddy. 

Then there is the soybean, “the 
«cow of China”; the millet and ka- 
oliang of the North, the latter a 
kind of sorghum used for every- 
thing from food to liquor to fences. 
Barley and bamboo, beans and 
peas, oranges and melons, sugar 
cane and walnuts, cotton and to- 
bacco, Irish potatoes and sweet 
potatoes, tea and tung trees— 
Wang Shih Hung grows as many 
as ‘his climate and space allow. 





‘bows: Alexanderson (CN5) from Guillumeue 


Near Kiangtsing on the Yangtze 
River I saw a temple raised to 
honor a magistrate and his wife 


‘who, some 200 years ago, had in- 


troduced the sweet potato to the 
region. Today this mealy tuber is 
the mainstay in the diet of the 
poor throughout China, the nation 
leading all the world in sweet-po 
tato production. And if a platter 
of roastin’ ears and a sack of “‘goo- 
bers’ make Americans feel at 
home, they would feel at home in 
China, for Indian corn and pea- 
nuts, both of which are believed to 
have come from America by way 
of The Philippines centuries ago, 


























are flourishing crops in old Cathay. 

If Farmer Wang knows so much 
about crops and their fertilization, 
irrigation, and rotation, how, then, 
can he do better? How can he 
hope to raise the level of his fam- 
ily’s diet; how can he supply the 
nation with the food-energy it will 
need to build the railroads and 
highways, the factories and hospi- 
tals, the new schools and better 
cities it envisages? 


I. WAS my privilege to work 
with agricultural scientists of 
China, America, Britain, and other 
nations in an effort to obtain the 
answers to just such questions. 
Each of us had, of -course, his 
own special field of inquiry—and 
mine was fertilizers—but together 
we were trying to discover China’s 
agricultural potential. While I 
cannot properly speak for my col- 
leagues, a composite conclusion of 
all our separate findings would 
doubtless be this: China can feed 
herself; on the whole she is doing 
so now. Given peace, she can de- 
velop an agriculture capable not 
only of banishing starvation (it is 
said that at least 100 million Chi- 
nese continuously live below sub- 
sistence standard), but of feeding 
a total population of 750 millions 
—250 million more than she has 
today. 

That is a bold prophecy. What 
basis have I for it? I shall come 
to that in a moment. First let us 
grasp the overall picture. Here is 
China, a land about one-third 
larger than the Continental United 
States (with almost four times as 
many people), lying almost ex- 
actly in the same latitudes, and 
possessing thus a climate which 
similarly ranges from a_semi- 
tropical South to a coolly tem- 
perate North. 

If, before the war, all you saw 
of China was Shanghai and its en- 
virons in Kiangsu Province, which 
is the most densely populated po- 
litical unit in the world—or if 
now, during the Japanese occupa- 
tion, all you have seen are Chung- 
king and Chengtu with their half 
million or more each, then you 
will indeed conclude that China is 
already hopelessly overcrowded. 
But your eyes have deceived you. 
If from some stratospheric height 
you were able to look down upon 
all China, you would see its 500 
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millions as a dense dark fringe 
bordering the seacoast, or thick on 
the alluvial plains of the four 
great rivers and the countless 
lesser rivers. In the vast reaches 
between these dense fringes of 
humanity you would observe more 
vacant yet usable land than exists 
in almost any other comparable 
part of the world. 

Some of it is loess land, light 
earth blown about by the winds 
for centuries and piled, in some 
places, to a depth of hundreds of 
feet. Most of it is land once for- 
ested, then cleared and farmed, 
but now gullied or eroded and idle. 

Can it be tilled? Much of it can 
—and therein lies one great hope 
for China’s agricultural future. 
Pipe China’s abundant water to it; 
terrace it where necessary; open 
it to the world with highways, 
railroads, and airports; and teach 
the individual settler the best of 
domestic or imported farming 
practices, and these vast desolate 
areas can be made to flower 
richly. If China comes up out of 
its valleys, to which it is now 
bound by water and ancestral at- 
tachment, then its agricultural fu- 
ture is virtually unlimited. 

And if it doesn’t? Even so, even 
if it should farm only the area now 
under cultivation, its future is 
quite bright. It was my job in 
China to go about studying the 
soil, to determine by laboratory 
and field experiment work its de- 
ficiencies and potentialities. On 
thousands of small test plots 








THE AUTHOR 
New Zealand-born, Dr. 


Richardson learned or- 
ganic chemistry, then 
began an II-year peri- 
od of agricultural re- 
search at Rothamsted 
Experimental Station in 
Hertsfordshire, England. 
Reaching China in 1938, 
he served as advisor to 
the National Agricultural Research Bureau 
for almost six years. Headquartering in 
Chengtu, a city of one-half million some 
200 miles northwest of Chungking, he joined 
the local Rotary Club and served as its Vice- 
President in 1940-41. Half the members of 
the Chengtu Club, he says, are Chinese and 
half are Westerners, and both Chinese and 
English are spoken at meetings. The Presi- 
dent and the menu, however, are always 
Chinese. Dr. Richardson (he holds master 
of science and doctor of philosophy degrees 
and is a Fellow of the Institute of Chemis- 
try) is now back at the Rothamsted Station. 




















which we staked out on ac 
farm land throughout agricy|; 
China, we found, first of all. th», 
most Chinese soils are defi ent 
plant foods—over 80 percent we, 
deficient, in fact. How short the 
would be without Farmer: Wang's 
constant application of naty, 
fertilizers is obvious. The dis 
culty is that Wang can't ge 
enough of them—even though hp» 
goes to the village, as he oftey 
does, to bargain for the public offa) 

What, then, is the answe; 
Chemical fertilizers! On our tes 
plots we showed agricultural ey. 
perts and interested farmers—anj 
no farmer in the world has a great 
er love for his land than the Chi. 
nese—what these could mean ty 
him. Starting with a batch of, say 
wheat seed, we would plant some 
of it in a patch treated with ni. 
trates, some more of it in one re. 
ceiving phosphates, some more in 
a square to which potash had been 
added, and still more in soil con- 
taining various combinations of 
two or three of these chemicals 
In yet another square which had 
been prepared only as a typical 
local farmer would prepare it we 
would plant more of the same 
seed. 


Tue whole group of plots would 
be repeated several times in one 
experiment, to make the results 
absolutely clear. The results rarely 
failed to be striking, and while we 
were scientists seeking informa- 
tion on the need for fertilizers 
and not salesmen selling minerals 
over and over we heard the Farm- 
er Wangs of China say: “If it can 
be done here, cannot it also bh 
done on my land? When can wi 
get some of these wonderful fertil: 
izers?” 

From our experiments on thov- 
sands of such test plots—and beat 
in mind that it was the Nationa 
Government of China that init! 
ated and sponsored the huge pro}- 
ect—we deduced (1) that by the 
use of chemical fertilizers added 
to present manures, the rice re 
gion of Central and South China 
can increase its crop yield by 5! 
percent; (2) that by the same 
process the wheat region of North 
China can step up its present yield 
by 20 percent; and (3) that by 
the use of chemical fertilizers 
wherever [Continued on page 53] 
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Try it ona 
Small Scale First 


Industrial ‘doll houses’ are playing 


an important role in reconversion of 
factories to peacetime production. 










THIS MODEL machine would turn out tiny tooled parts comparable to the tweezer-held “sample.” 


S manufacturers large and 
A mall shift from war to peace, 
simple idea that looks like 
hild’s play is saving many of 
them future headaches. It’s the 
dea of making a detailed scale 
model of a plant—with miniature 
machines, men, and even cuspi- 
dors in place—before building. 
“Industrial doll houses,” as 
someone has aptly dubbed these 
models, sped the hectic conversion 
of 1942-43. Now they have a new 
and even more exciting rdle. 
Artists are making two-dimen- 
sional drawings from blueprints, 
and skilled woodworkers carve 
tiny figures—“Tom Thumb” men 
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and machines which can be moved 
about in the projected plant like 
pieces on a chessboard. They give 
a preview of how they will work 
on a big-as-life scale. 

You can adapt the idea to such 
problems as whether your store 
front should be black or pink or 
your Rotary Club should have 
“big shot” or home-talent speak- 
ers. You do it by getting sample 
reactions from a few representa- 
tive persons. Rotarian Ralph S. 
Dunn told how to go about it in 
his Put an ‘Idea Jury’ on the Prob- 
lem! in THE Rotarian last April. 


Q 


Photos: Westinghouse 
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By Mrs. R. T. Brantly 


| | George Washington 
had to put on his spectacles in 
public to read an address, he was 
deeply embarrassed. Yet today 
we have to think twice or oftener 
ta recall whether Atlee or Tru- 
man or Stalin wears glasses and 
whether he wears them con- 
stantly, just sometimes; or never. 

Within 100 years the use of eye 
aids has become so general that at 
least half of you who are reading 
this see it through glass—and not 
darkly, either. The world, and 
especially the United States, has 
long since decided that it is best to 
see well, and what of it? 

I have two good ears—but like 
your eyes, they are a little imper- 
fect. Yet when I wear my “ear- 
glasses”—the hearing device 
which is to my ears what your 
glasses are to your eyes—I am 
embarrassed. 

Probably this is my fault, but it 
is undoubtedly a fact that it does 
something to people when I wear 
it. I’m proud of it and happy with 
it, for I hear well after years of 
semi-silence. But subconsciously 
people raise their voices when 
they see it on my head and con- 
versations are cut short, lest the 
speakers suffer voice fatigue—that 
fatigue which was sure to follow 
any attempt to speak to me before 
I had this device. 

There are several million people 
in the United States who need 
hearing aids. So far, only a frac- 
tion of them are so equipped—for 
various reasons. Excess sensibil- 
ity over appearance and the damn- 
ing admission of “disability” are 
only a small fraction of the cause. 
That part I hope to see disappear 
in my lifetime. 

Contrast the two disabilities of 
impaired sight and hearing. |! 
have just visited an office. Sixteen 
of the 22 people working there 
wore glasses. Two of them had 
special lighting fixtures for special 


° ‘Stand Out of My Sunlight,’ by Rupert 
Hughes, THe Rorartan, May, 1941. 
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Two Good Ears 


Though, like your eyes, they may be a bit imperfect, 
they need be neither a social nor an economic barriey. 


work, and one of these had glasses 
and one none. 

But when I came in, with my 
blessed hearing device, people 
stared. I may be hypersensitive 
to this—but this I do know, that 
every one of the three I spoke with 
raised his voice! And unnecessar- 
ily, too, for I now hear an ordi- 
nary conversational tone, and 
raised voices hurt my ears. 

A semi-blind man, without his 
glasses, may enter a room and 
stumble. A man rushes to help 
him, assists him to a chair, feels 
the glow of a good deed. But let 
a semi-deaf person enter a room, 
and the normal person quickly 
drops a conversation, for he is ter- 
ribly inconvenienced by the neces- 
sity of maintaining the talk on a 
strained level of speech. 

Social ostracism is one of the 
penalties for none-too-good hear- 
ing. I know. I’ve suffered it. 

Rupert Hughes,* the author, 
who is himself hard: of hearing, 
has recorded the case of a furni- 
ture man he knew who worked 
in a Los Angeles department 
store. His hearing began to fail 
and customers had to raise their 
voices to make him hear. Yet he 
fought clear of hearing aids, be- 
cause to use one would brand him 
as a defective and cause him to 
lose his job. But one day, an 
angry woman complained to the 
floorwalker: 

“Get somebody who can hear 
what I say. I’m tired of shouting 
at that old idiot!” And the man 
was fired. 

This is the tragedy on the eco- 
nomic side. The hard-of-hearing 
person is damned if he does and 
damned if he doesn’t. 

Yet because of the distraction 
of noise, a stenographer or book- 
keeper who is hard of hearing can 
well be more efficient. I know one 
man who wears his hearing aid 

“MANY cases of defective hearing 


can be prevented by proper child- 
hood care; others can be cured.” 





to his desk, takes it off, imn 
himself in his tasks, and 
better-than-average amount 
work done each day because he 
isn’t forced to work unde: 
heavy pressure of noise that 
down his office mates. When there 
is a phone call for him, a 
light glows on his desk. 
This man has not only accepted 
affliction—he 
But so many are re- 
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iffed, made to feel they are 
isassot iated from those about 
the This tends to make them 
lly ingrown. My own ear 
epecialist warned me of this. 

1 must not stay at home,” 
dme. “You must be brave 
and go places, whether or not you 
en it. 
he t out of things.” 


It is not good for you to 
ie enough. gut the ealls 
invitations that I received 

dropped off in number in pretty 

sharp agreement with the increase 
in my deafness. The social world 
of the hard-of-hearing person in- 
evitably shrinks. That is the fact 
seems to realize; and thus himself 
unwittingly contributes to furthe 
shrinkage. 

What’s to be done? The first 
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and most important thing is for 


people generally to understand 
that deafness, in whatever degree, 
is an affliction on the same order 
as poor vision—and, understand- 
ing this, be more considerate of 
their hard-of-hearing neighbors. 
The second step is to accept hear- 
ing aids as unconsciously as we do 
eyesight aids. The third action is 
to make aids—-they are sometimes 
quite expensive—as available to 
the hard of hearing as glasses are 
to those of poor vision. 

And then—remember that many 
children are hard of hearing. The 
dullards, the poor in sports, the 
shy, retiring ones may belong only 
partly to our world—they may not 
hear so well as their mates. 






Illustration by Wm. Aubrey Gray 



























Perhaps in your Rotary Club 
there are some _ hard-of-hearing 
members. They have already 
risen above their handicap in a 
business way—but what of the so 
cial handicap? If they wear hear- 
ing aids, do you stare at them? 
The hard of hearing are usually 
oversensitive, anyway! Do you 
avoid those without aids because 
they tax your voice? Really to 
help the hard of hearing is not 
easy. What they need most of al! 
is the chance to help themselve 
plus the will to do it. 

But there are definite channels 
through which to aid the hard of 
hearing. Not all cases can be 
helped by devices, and some need 
one kind and some another. Ex 
pert medical advice is important 

Proper discovery and care of 
childhood cases are the pressing 
need in most communities. Many 
cases of defective hearing can be 
prevented by proper childhood 
care; others can be cured and cer 
tainly can be helped. Proper 
methods of testing school children 
or, better still, children of pre- 
school age would prevent many 
adult cases. And the proper edu- 
cation of children to accept afflict- 
ed playmates as no less normal 
than those who wear eyeglasses 
would destroy, in one generation, 
the hypersensitiveness of the hard 
of hearing! 

I have been particularly heart- 
ened by a story I heard recently 
of a little girl who is almost deaf. 
Luckily, the school to which she 
was sent tests incoming children, 
and her affliction was recognized 
The school has two wise provi 
sions: special classes for the hard 
of hearing in which they learn 
how to take part in normal work 
and play, and education in the 
same classes as regular, normal 
pupils! 

This child grew up just a little 
less than normal. Lip reading and 
special treatments made it pos- 
sible for her to complete school in 
the same period as her mates 
and she has now been accepted for 
enrollment as a pupil in a rather 
exclusive girls’ school as a regular 
pupil, although she knows and the 
school knows that she is really al- 
most completely deaf. But not 
handicapped! 

Guidance in effective service 
work for the hard of hearing can 
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be given by various societies espe- 
cially organized in this field. In 
the United States and Canada, the 
American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, Washington, D. C., has 
suggested a four-point 
which includes: 


program 


1. Prevention of deafness—-early 
treatment of conditions that may lead 
to deafness. 

2. Conservation of hearing—tests of 
school children are an important basis 
for this work. 

3. Alleviation of conditions affecting 
the hard of hearing—which includes a 
better understanding of the affliction 
by the general public. 

4. Rehabilitation—through lip read 
ing, hearing aids, voice training, psy 
chologic and economic adjustment 

To help with this last, probably 
the one thing that would give the 
hard-of-hearing club member the 
most joy would be an extra effort 
by his fellows to make him feel 





that in spite of his affliction he is 
still an active and valued member. 
Let him be appointed as often as 
possible to committees. Let fel- 
low members see that he is always 
part of a group—and, if necessary, 
scribble notes about programs and 
discussions so that he can rise and 
speak his mind with the rest of 
them. 

Somehow or other, I feel quite 
sure of Rotarians taking part in 
this work, which is so important 
for us who are handicapped by 
loss of hearing. 

Two recent experiences make 
me happy. 

The first was when a Rotarian 
told of a 12-year-old boy who was 
one of a party of ten on their way 
tocamp. He had just joined them, 
a stranger, and spent the day with 
them in a city on the way to the 
woods. In the afternoon, they vis- 


ited a movie. 
up to the cashier and ask 
set of phones, so he could 
frequent service offered } 
houses for their hard-otf 


This chap 


patrons. 

The part that pleased 
twofold: first, the boy sh 
embarrassment in asking |{ 
—and, second, his mates 
no astonishment or awaren: 
he was “different” because 


The new generation seems to } 


making the adjustment. 
The second incident that 
that Rotarians are also adju 
hearing difficulties was wh 
always hypersensitive abo 


affliction—was explaining my ne 


device to a Rotarian as if he | 
never seen one. 
“Oh, I know all about tho 


said, easily. “You see, our Distri 


Governor wears one of them! 


cele | 


My Life with an Electric Ear........... By Sara Emerald Nelson 


CARLET FEVER and mumps took 
half my hearing 20 years ago. 
Since then I’ve tried every aid and 
False e% 
drums, patent rubbing oils, lip read- 


antidote for deafness. 


ing—lI've 


ectrical 


ing aid. 


given 
them all a whirl. 
But far and 
away the best of 
the lot is my 
hear- 


‘*Naturally!’’ 
say you who 


never think of 





your two good 

ears except when 
your spectacle temples saw them. “If 
you're deaf, get a hearing aid. Noth 
ing to it.” 

I agree—halfway. I’ve had three 
different “electric ears,” each better 
than the former. 
it” part—well, that needs some quali 


But the “nothing to 


fication. 

Normal voices are what you want 
most to hear when you're deafened 
It was so with me. I was plum tired 
of cultivating only loud, big-lunged 
people. And so I bought a hearing 
aid— one of the early ones — and 
snapped on the juice. Wham! A flood 
of sounds I had utterly failed to reck 
on on tore at me from all sides. And 
what sounds! The telephone bell, the 
scraping of feet, the rasp of a chair 


leg, the rattle of newspapers—all or- 
dinary noises, but all, it seemed, mon- 
strously exaggerated. 

I had bargained for voices and won 
bedlam. Wasn’t the old life better— 
the quiet that reduced even a pneu- 
matic drill to a gentle purr? Plenty 
of other deaf people I knew had de- 
cided it was and ‘had shelved their 
hearing aids after one disconcerting 
trial. I elected to stick with mine. 
It was the wisest vote I ever cast. 

That happened, as I say, long years 
ago—so don’t judge today’s hearing 
aids by it. While the new instru- 
ments do not remove the _ initial 
shock of plunging from half silence 
into full sound—and, after all, that’s 
largely a psychological problem— 
they do soften it. Mine, for example, 
has a volume control, a graduated 
slide marked Off ... Soft... Loud 
on the side of the amplifier. That 
amplifier, by the way, is the thing 
that does the business. It’s the little 
box which men wear on their vest 
fronts and women usually conceal 
under their blouses. It picks up the 
sound, steps it up, and shoots it to 
the tiny loud speaker you wear in 
your ear or on the bone behind it. 

What a boon that'simple Soft ... 
Loud refinement is. I push the slide 
to Soft and go about my house and 
let the former muted world come 
to me “as it is.” The rediscovered 


gurgle of the tea kettle is a merry 
sound ... the chirp of a shivering 
robin outside the window pleasant 
rends the heart and the wind 
in the eaves is no longer a mere 
vibration, but a haunting wail 

And then I go out into the world of 
hearing people—say, to a bridge par 
ty, as I did the other night—and do 
not miss a word. (I should insert 
here that soft voices are a hea 
ing-aid user’s greatest delight. The 
come through the sound box clea: 
as a bell.) Our host at that 
affair had a vague and murmuring 
voice; his wife, you might have 
known, fairly shrieked her words 
They kept me busy all evening, sli; 
ping my slide from Loud for the Mis 
ter to Soft for his Missus. At that | 
was ahead of the rest of the crowd 
They had to take it as it came! 

My dear old 
hearing aid is a 
part of me now. 
It’s in my sub- 
conscious. l 
dreamed one re- 
cent night that 
a huge plane 
was overhead— 
and there I was, 
out in the yard, 
slipping my volume indicator (to 
Loud so that I, too, could hear t! 
thundering engines. 
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‘Home on the Range’ 


First of a series of articles on the 
origins of Rotary’s favorite songs. 


B. ND the songs of Rotary— 


hack of the old standbys that chal- 
¥ ery larynx in the room 
colorful but little-known 
ries about the men and women 
Full of life and 
these stories 


ote them 
ve. tragedy and joy 
enhance one’s enjoyment 
e already enjoyable tunes 
So—from month to month I shall 
elate one or two of these true 
es—many of which I have come 
pon While gathering material for 
history of popular music in 
America. 
What better 
song to start with than it? Num- 
r 42 in orange-covered 
Songs for the Rotary Club, it is a 


Home on the Ranae 
your 


versal favorite and has won the 
even ol com- 
posers such as David Guion, of 
Texas, who has given it a number 


ttention serious 


wrangements 
It was the late Kenneth S. 
Princeton’s favorite musi- 


Clark, 
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By Sigmund Spaeth 


Noted ‘Tune Detective’ and Music Historian 


cal son, who dug up the story 
under Home on the Range. In the 
middle ’80s a group of prospec- 
tors, headed by C. O. (“Bob”) 
Swartz and including Bingham 
Graves, a certain Bill McCabe, and 
a gentleman known merely as 
“Jim,” lived in a cabin—which 
they called the Junk Lane Hotel— 
near Leadville, Colorado. All mu- 
sical, they filled their evenings 
with friendly and often impro- 
vised harmony. On a night early 
in 1885 they worked out a melody 
and set words to it to create the 
song which the world now sings 
as Home on the Range. They, 
however, called it Colorado Home. 

A letter from Bob Swartz to his 
“Dear Folks,” dated February 15, 
1885, describes the event and 
gives the complete words and mu- 
sic, which are almost identical 
with those of Home on the Range 
as it is known today. There are 
slight differences in the melodic 
line, and it was only la- 
ter that the text acquired 
a definite cowboy slant. 
¥ But the song is all there 
in the faded yellow letter 
which Bob’s sister, Mrs. 
Laura M. Anderson, dis- 
covered among her be- 
longings in 1930. 30b 
Swartz died in 1932, and 
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A PAGE of the letter in which Swartz first set down 
his new song, a ballad now known universally as Home 
on the Range. For the complete lyrics, see page 6. 
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suggestion of Mr. Clark, 
Mrs. Anderson signed an 
“ah affidavit which credited 
brother and_ his 
friends with the writing 


of the song. Financially 

meant nothing to 

oo them, for even if there 
>, ed : ; 
s had been a copyright, it 
wy would have expired 
‘ons without renewal in 1913. 


The song is now in the 
“public domain,” free 
from copyright restric- 
tions. It is in the “folk” 
or “traditional” class. 





BOB SWARTZ 
prospector friends, composed the original of 
Home on the Range in a Colorado cabin in 


the man who, with some 


1885. This portrait was of that period. 


Upon finding Bob’s letter in 
1930, Mrs. Anderson sent him a 
copy of it. In his reply, dated 
November 14, 1930, he said he 
could still see “the whole gang 
setting around on soap boxes & 
on the bed, all trying to make the 
lines rhime so they sounded like 
poetry. 

In its issue for July 30, 1945, 
Life magazine makes the rather 
astonishing statement that Home 
on the Range was written by a 
“Dr. Brewster Higley” in a Kan- 
sas cabin, in 1873; 


” 


3; that Dan Kelley, 
of Gaylord, made up the tune on 
his guitar. I have seen nothing 
yet that would cause me to desert 
the Swartz story. Mr. Clark’s re 
searches on it satisfied the courts 
as to its authenticity. 

How many verses the song may 
have no one knows, I am sure, 
but I close with two which are 
new to me. For them I am in- 
debted to O. W. Coursey, of Huron, 
South Dakota, who grew up in a 
sod hut on the Dakota prairies. 
The “White Rocks,” he says, are 
the bluffs above Deadwood, the 
Western town of gold-rush fame 
The flats are all decked with the buffalo 

tracks 
Where once they so proudly did roam, 
But they have grown thin where the hunt 


ers have been; 
Sharpshooters have laid them so low 


At the bluff of White Rocks where the 
antelope flocks 

To graze on the mountains so green; 

Oh, they may be seen by the beast and 
the men, 

By the men as they go hustling along 
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OOKING at Mexico is 
thing like looking through 
Junior’s kaleidoscope. At 

every turn you spy new patterns, 
new beauty, new variety. In one 
moment you see a culture 
turies older than the Mayflower; 
in the next, a civilization as up to 
date as tonight’s headlines. You 
see a land at once sophisticated 
and primitive, placid and progres- 
sive. Mexico was a land of infinite 
diversity when found by the Span- 
iards in 1519; it is even 
more so today. 

Mexican geography 

and products are more 
varied than those of 
any other area of simi- 
lar size in the world 


some- 


cen- 





(with 763,944 square miles, Mexi- 
co is about equal in area to that 
part of the United States east of 
the Mississippi River, minus 
Florida and Georgia). 

The people (19% million) are 
is different inherently as the 
geography and climate, for they 
derive from approximately 50 dif- 
ferent Indian tribes, from Spain 
and other European countries, and 
customs and dialects vary. While 
Mexico is democratic and draws 
























A REMNANT of Mayan artistry (top) and a native youth in the State of Yucatan... . 
(Above) Cortes’ capture of Mexico City is depicted in this painting by Alonzo Chappel. 


no color line, about 40 percent of 
its people are of Indian blood, a 
similar percentage are mestizos 
(mixed), and the rest are white. 

Geographically, Mexico is not 
unlike its famous and ancient 
stepped-up pyramids. The low- 
lands, drawn like a tropical belt 
around the country, are hot; the 
middle tableland is temperate; and 
the upper plateau is cool. Nearly 
three-fourths of the people live 
off the land, aided by a land-dis- 
tribution plan sponsored by the 
Government in recent years, 
through which 65 million acres 
have been made available to rural 
residents. 

The great plateau is said to be 
the most highly mineralized sec- 
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tion in the world, and at 1 
time has the greatest , 
vegetation. While agricul] 
been the keystone of the 
economy, it has long ma 
its favorable world 
through its mineral resour: 
fore the war Mexico y 
world’s leading silver pr 
and ranked second in ant 
third in lead, fourth in m 
fifth in zine, sixth in gold, a: 
enth in petroleum. 

While primitive 
ods of agricultur 
prevail in many r 
the marvellously 
soil has been but | 
scratched excep 
larger ranches. 

Products well illu 
the climatic rang 
Mexico produces 
apples, pears, pe 
MEXICO CITY’S Cathedral! 
low) is three centuries old. Its 


site once held a church built by 
Cortes; earlier, an Aztec temple 
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beans (which various Indian CORN 
tribes once used for coin), rice, 
oranges, lemons, and cotton. The 
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country ranks high as a banana 
producer, as a grower of chicle for 
chewing gum and of henequen for 
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Officially known as the United 
States of Mexico, the country con- 
sists of 28 States, a Federal Dis- 























trict, and two Territories, and has 

a government organized much like 

that of the United States of 
‘a INGOTS awaiting shipment 
America. at Monterrey steel mills. In 
For three centuries viceroys the war years production of 


steel, chemicals, fibers, alco- 


ruled the area for the Spanish Raa aad ibber seound. 


crown, but the people never 
ceased struggling for the little 
which was left for them. Libera- 
tion was attempted in 1810, by 
Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, and was 
realized 11 years later. Shortly 
afterward, Iturbide, hailing him- 
self as the Liberator, set up an 
empire that proved short lived. A 


second empire lasted briefly in the \ re 
"ey eae 





ua a ee re” 


pee 






mid-1860s, when Napoleon III ante we? 
sent Archduke Maximilian to rule 
the land for France. 

The first Rotary Club in Mexico 
was organized in Mexico City in 
1921. There are now 97 Clubs and 
approximately 2,700 Rotarians. 
Mexico furnished Rotary with an 
international President in 1928-29 
-I. B. Sutton, of Tampico. Carlos 
M. Collignon, of Guadalajara, was 
First Vice-President in 1943-44 
and 1944-45. Ernesto J. Aguilar, 
of Mexico City, and Carlos San- 
chez Mejorada, of Pachuca, were 
international Directors in 1932-33 
and 1940-41, respectively. 
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“OLD POPO.” Even the Aztecs wove legends around Popocatepetl, one of AN AIRPLANE view of Popocatepetl, with the volcano Ixta 
two towering snow-capped volcanos which stand guard over Mexico City. legendary bride who fell asleep while waiting for him, visi! 











BUILT during colonial days, this picturesque fountain still supplies PROGRESS is being made on irrigation projects which will 
water for a Mexican village. . . . (Below) Bales of henequen are marked million acres. The nearly completed dam is in the State of 
for shipment. Half of the world’s supply comes from the State of Yucatan. low) A native with an armload of guayule, the bush which pr: 
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jual as a hunting 
man with the 
a Rotarian len 
that for himself 
totary held its Interna 
Convention there in 1935 
Jis a souvenir of 
Photographically, 
lue ribbon! 


A TYPICAL “bag” after camera hunt 
ng in Mexico might include a min- 
a boy and his burro; a young 
lad not too glad; a Mayan descendant; 
an attractive maiden; or a native guide, 


rel; 





Sawders, Paul’s, Green from Nesmith, C.1.A.A., Hu Watson from Gendreau, Rotarian W, M, vecatur, Casa Calpini 
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A 170-MILLION-dollar postwar Work Pile begins paying off 
in peacetime in San Francisco—as Rotarian Ernest Ingold 
personally starts redecoration of his auto-display building. 
The Mayor, business leaders, and union officials look on. 


The ‘Work Pile’ at Work 





Now’s the time to start those ‘postwar projects’ 
that make jobs. San Francisco’s doing it, report 


By Prentiss A. Rowe and The Scratchpad Man 


ACK IN the Spring of ’43 
when an Allied lunge at Sic- 
ily seemed imminent, an auto 

distributor who had no autos to 
distribute sat staring out of his 
window in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 

Like a lot of other people, he 
was wondering just where we 
would be if this first thrust at 
Festung Europa should somehow 
bring a quick end to the war. It 
was a fantastic thought, of course, 
but where would we be? Would 
we have jobs for the millions of 
boys who'd be swarming home, for 
the millions of released war work- 
ers? 

Then his gaze fell upon a sign- 
board across the street. Weather- 
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worn and out of fix, it needed, he 
figured, about $75 worth of re- 
pairs. There would be a couple 
days’ work for somebody. Take 
the 50,000 signs like it all around 
town and, Mister, you’d have a 
pile of work! A pile of work? He 
turned the words on his tongue 

. and “Work Pile” slid off. 

In the months that followed, 
those two words “Work Pile” went 
pretty well around the world, as 
town after town began totalling 
up shop, home, and industrial re- 
pairs in terms of jobs they would 
create. You see, the Rotarian auto 
dealer who had dreamed up the 
idea—his name was Ernest In- 
gold—had planted it in the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 












of which he was then presid 
And one of its members, a st 


ship executive named C! 
Wheeler, had passed it along 
the organization of which he 
President—Rotary Internatio 
Sparked, then, by Rotary C 
and chambers and other grou 
Work: Piles mushroomed ev: 
where—as a kind of insur 
against local joblessness |! 
would go into force the day th 
last gun should cease firing. 
Well, that day is already 
hind us. Is the Work Pile 
working? “Why not,” asked t! 
Editor of this magazine, “go bac! 
to the town that cradled it 
see what goes on there?” He \ 
talking to me [Past District ‘ 
ernor Prentiss A. (“Bob’’) R 
of San Francisco] and to me | 
Scratchpad Man] and he ad 
“This, of course, is a pretty big 
assignment; it’s a one-and-a-)ial! 
man job, at least. That’s wh) 
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ALL OVER San Francisco, plans drawn dur- 
ing the war are coming out of the files— 
ready for action. Here Laurence L. Spiro 
center), @ sporting-goods store owner, 
shows Rotarian Earl Lee Kelly (right), 
head of the Chamber's Work Pile, a sketch 
of his building as it will look after a 
000 remodelling job, which he hopes to 
ut at once, is completed. Douglas Da- 
> Stone, the architect, holds the drawing. 


Ann 


ning you The Spadman, Bob.” 
That explains how the two of us 
the one-and-a-half, anyway) 
ent achecking on San Francisco 
together. Here’s what we found: 
The day after official Japanese 
surrender, newspapers told San 
Franciscans that 
the town was 
ready to go on 170 
million dollars’ 
worth of home 
and industrial re- 
pairs and new con- 
struction. That 
would make jobs 
aplenty — tide- 
er jobs for the war to peace 
insition—as soon as materials 
osened up. That was San Fran- 
sco’s Work Pile—heaped up 
ith great care by C. of C. and 
.otary interviewers who, with 
irvey forms in hand, had 
nocked on probably every door 
1 town. 
g “Four of these ‘postwar proj- 
! cts’ which our interviewers had 
italogued are being launched 
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Earl Lee 
Earl is 


Rotarian 


this week,” 
Kelly told your scribes. 
chairman of the C. of C. Work Pile 


committee. 

“And the first one’—this was 
Rotarian Louis B. Lundborg, gen- 
eral manager of the local Cham- 
ber, chiming in—‘is coming off in 
a few minutes at the auto show- 
rooms of Ernest Ingold himself.” 

Hotfooting it out to 999 Van 
Ness Avenue, we found Rotarian 
Ingold on a painter’s scaffold. 
While a dozen Work Pilers 
cheered, he slapped on the first 
stroke of paint toward complete 
redecoration of his establishment 
a big job that would take many 
hands. His idea, we jointly mused, 
had come full circle. 

That same day we saw a San 
Francisco matron, who had helped 
the Women’s Roundtable of the 
Chamber round up a $2,322,728 
“Women’s Work Pile,” swing an- 
other symbolic splash of paint on 
the walls of her home. Another 
job for more hands was underway. 








Photos: (top three) San Francisco C. of C. by Flamm 


DONNING coveralls, Paul Verdier, preci 
dent of a San Francisco department store, 
shoulders a hod and mounts a ladder to 
symbolize the launching of a $100,000 
Work Pile project in his establishment 

. . LEFT: Mrs. Faye Weir sets a 2-mil- 
lion-dollar Work Pile raised by the Wom 
en's Roundtable.in motion as she prepares 
to slap on. the first brushful of paint to 
ward complete redecoration of her home. 


Next day down at Spiro’s sport 
ing-goods store we watched the 
management okeh blueprints and 
sign contracts for a $50,000 re 
modelling job that would begin as 
soon as men and materials were 
available. On following days we 
saw one postwar project after an- 
other, each listed months or even 
years before in the Work Pile rec- 
ords, move right up to the starting 
line in homes, offices, and fac- 
tories throughout San Francisco 

To the eye, San Francisco is still 
at war. Men in uniform fill the 
streets and ships in war paint the 
harbor. But peace is in the think- 
ing of the people. If the old town 
comes through this first confusing 
period of that peace with few 
wrinkles in its 
brow, charge 
it up to the 
fact that the 
city of the 
Golden Gate 
has put its 
Work Pile to 
work! 





The Scratchpad 
Man (and Scoopy). 
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Saved by the Bell Rop: 


The train was pulling out and every 
passenger in the car was standing at his 
window rooting, pulling, and praying 
for a soldier who, shouldering an enor- 
mous duffel bag, was galloping toward 
us. Then someone signalled the engi- 
neer, the train groaned to a stop, and 
the soldier climbed aboard. Everyone 
sat back and sighed and privately 
thanked the New York Central for a 
good deed done.—Miss A. C. GILBERT, 
Utica, New York. 


The Extra Mile 


s’,” friends 





“Be sure to stop at B 
had advised. “Their food is excellent.” 
So here we were in Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada, looking for B 
Nor were we having much luck. “Get 
in your car and follow me,” said an old 
gentleman to whom we had put our 
question. In no time we were there, 
waving our thanks to the kind Toron- 
tonian. But he did not drive on. Park- 
ing, he entered the restaurant, hailed 
his favorite waitress, and said: “These 
are some friends of mine from ‘the 
States.’ Take good care of them.’’—Mrs. 
Joun A. FrAntA, Canton, Ohio. 


s’ Restaurant. 





Chew on This a While 


On a trip in Tennessee, 1,000 miles 
from his home, my brother developed 
an abscessed tooth. Reaching a small 
town, we stopped at the first dentist’s 
sign. After treating and packing the 
aching molar, the dentist adamantly re- 
fused payment. “But you have given 
me great relief. I'll never be in this 
town again. I must pay you,” my 
brother remonstrated. Still the answer 
was, “No, no charge.” Exactly the same 
thing happened to my brother in den- 
tal offices in two other Tennessee towns 
on following days. Southern hospital- 
ity? We are authorities on the subject 
now.—Mkrs. C. C. Hanna, Alton, Illinois. 


Sublimation 


A man, aged 76, was ill. His house- 
keeper, aged 97, was desperately ill. 
Her daughter, aged 73, was nursing 
both of them, doing the chores, and also 
handling the accounting of a business; 
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} Another heartening batch of service-in-action stories. 
Have you one to match them? Send it in. If published 
here, it will bring you a $5 war stamp.—The Editors. 


the situation was well nigh unbearable. 
In another part of town lived a younger 
woman whose husband had died and 
whose son had just been drowned while 
in the service of his country. Calling 
upon her, a local Rotarian listened pa- 
tiently to her story of grief and despair, 
then told her of the sick man so much 
in need of help. The woman volunteered 
to assist and soon became so happily ab- 
sorbed in her duties that it was difficult 
to persuade her to cease work and go 
home once she had finished the “daily 
round.” “Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens” is still good philosophy.—Haro.p 
Soar, Middlesbrough, England. 


Little Rock 


Though I know almost nothing about 
Little Rock, Arkansas, the mere sight of 
the name in print warms me. Our flying 
son loved that city. Stopping there for 
a few hours just before he went over- 
seas, he was engulfed by hospitality. 
Everywhere, he said, citizens hailed 
servicemen on the street, insisted that 
they “come on home” to dinner or for 
a good night’s sleep, and seemed disap- 
pointed if the boys could not accept. 
Little Rock was wise: it made the most 
of its opportunity. It will never again 
be able to show its kindness to many of 
those boys—including our dear son. He 
was killed over Yugoslavia last March.— 
Mrs. R. G. ALLEN, Weston, Missouri. 


en the Rattle Was Fre 


The last hours of a serviceman’s 30- 
day leave are no time for a car to break 
down—but that is when ours did. We 
were just five miles from the receiving 
station to which our son, back from 
overseas, was to report at noon. “I 
doubt if you'll get a taxi,” said the man 
at the highway filling station to which 
we had walked. “There’s a bus strike 
on; the cabs will all be busy.” Then, 
pointing at an old Ford, he added: 
“Here, take my car. You know, I have 
a son Overseas myself.” Throwing his 
heavy sea-bag into the back seat, our 
boy eagerly took the wheel of the an- 
cient car and off we rattled—to pull in 
at the receiving station just two min- 
utes before the noon whistle blew. On 


our return the filling-station 
would take no money, not even for +; 
gas used.—Mrs. GrorcE B. Hisp.gp Pt 
guna Beach, California. . 


Samaritan of the Trams 

A motorcar accident in the midd, 
the night had left my 19-year-o)q a 
with deep cuts on his leg and 
on his face. Passing motorists ha 
him to an emergency clinic which, afte, 
treating him, had dismissed him. Lim, 
ing badly and suffering from shock he 
boarded a streetcar which would carry 
him to a hotel. The conductor, alone jp 
his car at this early morning hoy, 
stopped at an all-night restaurant 
dered coffee and sandwiches for the 


boy, then later took him to his own 
home and put him to bed. Next noon, 
when my son awoke, there stood the 


kind conductor—with tea, toast, and 4 
homemade cane.—Mrs. Hazeu Letrep. 
MAN, Kakabeka Falls, Ontario, Canada, 





Damsel Undistressed 
ssssssss! The disconcerting sound of 
a tire going flat came to the ears of my 
daughter as she was returning home 
one recent evening. <As she stopped 
she found herself in front of a filling 
station. The attendant, just closing yw 
came to the curb and offered to fix the 
tire. Explaining that she had _ insuff- 
cient money with her, my daughter sug 
gested that she telephone home first. 
“Don’t bother,” said the attendant. “Pay 
me tomorrow or whenever you come 
this way again.” So—tire changed and 
repaired—the girl was safe at home 
even before her mother had had time to 
worry. We don’t know how many fiat 
tires we'll have in the future—but \ 
do know who will repair them all.—Mrs 
F. A. Rick, University City, Missouri. 


How Do Thev Do It? 

Their youngest son choked to deat! 
on a toy balloon. Their eldest son died 
in a plane crash early in the war. Their 
middle son, long listed as missing after 
his aircraft cracked up over Belgium, 
has been declared dead. You'd thi 
that these parents, who have but ont 
daughter left of their four fine children, 
would be sour on others’ happiness. But 
not so. Somehow they are continuously 
cheerful. They run a cleaning establish- 
ment in our small town and to it my son, 
home on furlough, recently took his 
Army coat. Could the Weilands make 
the old sack fit? They could and would, 
and because my son would probabl) 
want it the next day, which was Sun 
day, they would go right to work on 1 
Within an hour Mrs. Weiland took in 
the seams, snugged up the buttons, 
spotted and pressed every inch of the 
khaki wool. No, she said, there would 
be no charge—absolutely!—Mnrs. Rosekt 
W. HempuiLL, Norton, Kansas. 
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@ Lighter Plastic A me pate ~ 

é od f ng t I ‘ 
light veig i 

é ry ed-grain pri ple 
} t now ipplied to 
| $s ca st starch grains 
the p c mass. When 

é wa S into stean 
uff nnumerable cavities in the 
When the plast cools and 

e water condenses, and the cay 
iain. It seems that by this proc 
light plasti nay be produced 
highly valuable for insulation 


@ DDT Deadly in Paints. Two Brit 


® That ‘Heat Pump.’ 


nt chemists have found that by 
in test cages plywood panels 
»w oilbound water paints contain 


ercent DDT, all flies coming in 


' 


with the panels were killed. 
two months later showed the 
1 panels still lethal to the in 
In a further test the walls of a 
room were painted, but by mis 
1e paint contained only one-tenth 
former content of DDT. Despite 
nuch greater dilution, 90 percent 
flies alighting on the walls were 


@ Reading in the Dark. By the use 
of phosphorescent pigments in 
printing ink, theater programs are 
now produced which may be read 
in the dark as well as in the light. 
Maps so printed enable airplane 
pilots to read their directions and 
follow the maps in complete dark- 
ness, Doubtless ordinary road maps 
with this same advantage will be 
available when peace comes. The 
phosphorus pigments are now so 
low in price that they can be used 
for many purposes which were out 
of the question because of high 
price. 


In Your Dream 
(THE Rotarian for September, 

{) was mentioned a refrigerator as 
eat pump,” regularly pumping heat 
the refrigerator box, but being 
capable of pumping heat from the 
Winter out-of-doors into the house 
thereby warming it. Such an idea 
seemed to some “simply a crazy 


eam.” But now comes C. K. Marshall, 


conditioning engineer of General 
tric, proposing “a unique method 
heating a home by extracting heat 
n the outdoor air, even when the 
perature outside is below freezing, 
ing a definite commercial possibil- 
in the near future.” He declared it 
“offer fuel economy far surpassing 
sent heating systems.” “Year-round 
conditioning is possible with the 
ie equipment,” explains Marshall, 
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Jeeps at ‘Things to Come 
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“because the system actually produces 
heat by making cold air colder. In 
residences the equipment can be made 
either to heat or to cool and can be 
changed from producing one to the 
other. It will provide four times as 
much heat as is available in the elec 
tricity consumed.” 

Marshall refers to the process as a 
“heat pump” and to the “underlying 
principle” of “this reverse-cycle refrig 
eration method for all-year-round air 
conditioning being the scientific fact 
that there is heat in the air at all times, 
in frigid Winter as well as in Summer,” 
so we can pump the heat out of the 
house in Summer to cool it and pump 
heat from outdoors into the house in 
Winter to warm it, and the direction 
of the heat transfer can be thermostat 
ically controlled. 


@ Fabrilite. Heretofore the technique 
of coating textiles has been limited 
more or less to rubber compounds and 
the use of pyroxiline compositions to 
produce materials originally introduced 
as “leatherette” and “imitation leather.” 
Plastics, usually thought of as materials 
for casting or molding solid objects, 
are now being used to coat and impreg- 
nate textiles for special military de 
mands. The development has now been 
carried to-the point where it is expected 
to broaden the utility of woven cotton 
goods. The “Fabrilite” plastic-coated 
fabrics made with synthetic-resin com 
positions can be heat sealed or, readily 
cemented, can be given very high or 


FROM: THIS plaster-bandage maker rolled 
supplies for wounded fighting men in World 
War II. Operating it is its inventor, Hugo F. 
Keller, a member of the Rotary Club of 


translucent colors Designs may also 
Flexible, 
lightweight, and unusually tough, these 
“Fabrilite” 


be embossed on the surface 


materials are also described 
as possessing properties which permit 
ease of cutting and stitching; resistance 
to perspiration, stains, moths, and 


food chemicals; and resistance to abra 


sion, cracking, stretching, or shrinking 
but affording high protection against 
water, cold, wind, and dust. The fabrics 


are expected to be utilized for protec 
tive clothing, such as raincoats, shower 
capes, baby pants, hospital sheeting 
shower curtains, and other household 
accessories from garment bags to bowl 


covers. 


@ Wool from Peanuts. We have 
long had artificial wool from 
skimmed milk, and more recently 
from soybeans. Now we have a 
British announcement of a syn- 
thetic-wool fiber from peanuts, 
which is said to have the cold-re 
sisting properties of real wool, 
takes dyes the same as wool, and, 
best of all, is entirely mothproof. 


@ Aluminum Solder. A new free-flow 
ing solder that will work on cast 
aluminum as well as wrought alumi 
num, steel, copper, and nickel alloy has 
been announced. It is suitable for ap 
plications where the completed joints 
will not be heated above the boiling 
point of ‘water working condi 
tions. The temperature of application 
of only 400° Fahrenheit make 
the joining of thin sheets of metal with 
out danger of distortion rhe 
flow on aluminum as readily as ordinary 
tin solder does on tin plate, brass, on 


under 
Ss possible 


metal will 


copper. 
> * * 

Letters to Dr. Jones 
in care of THE RorTrarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


may be addressed 


Photo: Keller Laboratories 








Oneida, N. Y. His firm was the youngest and 
smallest American manufacturer of medical 
supplies to win the Army-Navy “E” for ex- 
cellence in the production of war materials. 
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Speaking of Books— 


By John T. Frederick 


Author and Reviewer of Books 


i STOOD on the broad deck of a Great 
Lakes passenger steamer one Summer 
morning 20 years ago, watching the 
beautiful wooded masses of the 
Islands rise from the bright blue water 
of Lake Erie—as later that day I 
watched the approach of the Ohio shore. 
I spent that wee”. at Sandusky, working 
each day at a vacant desk in the corner 
of a newspaper office, where the editor 
generously spread before me the huge 
blackbound volumes of the files for the 
1860s, hunting out some facts of local 
history for a writing job I had in hand. 

On the Fourth of July I hired the 
owner of a little fishing boat to take me 
over to Johnson's Island. We bounced 
across the bright water of Sandusky 
Bay in the heat and for a few hours I 
explored the island, as solitary as Rob- 
inson Crusoe: tracing the outlines of 
the stockade where in 1864 as many as 
3,000 officers of the Army of the Con- 
federacy were imprisoned; looking for 
a long time at the rows of low white 
stones under giant oaks which mark the 
graves of those who did not return to 
the South for which they fought; re- 
constructing in my imagination the 
daring but fruitless attempt of some of 
these young officers, in the late Summer 
of 1864, to escape and rejoin their 
armies. 

The dramatic story of Johnson’s Is- 
land, one of the obscure but intensely 
interesting incidents of American his- 
tory, is admirably told in Harlan Hatch- 
er’s Lake Erie, a book I’ve enjoyed as 
actively as any I’ve read for a long time. 
I wonder how many Rotarians are like 
me in finding especial satisfaction in 
reading a book that is at once informing 
and entertaining—both substantial and 
well written. When one can read with ac- 
tive enjoyment, sharing a real writer’s 
interest in people and places and events, 
and can feel at the end that he has 
added materially to his knowledge of 
the world he lives in, he has found a 
double reward. This is emphatically 
true of Hatcher’s Lake Erie. He traces 
the absorbing story of the French mis- 
sionaries and explorers, of La Salle and 
his Gryphon—the first vessel larger 
than a birch canoe to sail these waters— 
and of the part played by Lake Erie in 
the settlement of the continent and the 
wars for its possession. He gives full 
and vivid accounts of the Lake as it 
is today, of the great cities on its shores 


Bass 





About a Great Lake... the age of the atom... racial 
understanding ...men at war...letters in business. 


and the farms and vineyards, of its fish- 
eries and its mighty commerce. Whether 
one lives beside Lake Erie or thousands 
of miles away, this book will give him 
new knowledge and understanding of 
one of the most interesting regions in 
the world—and a good time while he 
learns. 

Dr. Hatcher, Rotarians will be inter- 
ested in knowing, is a member of the 
Club Ohio, and 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
and professor of English at Ohio State 


Rotary of Columbus, 


University. 

* * * 
Lakes, 
Erie belongs jointly to the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States. The rec- 
ord of these frontiers, peaceful for four 


Like three of its sister Great 


“IN THE PALM of His Hand” is Doyle's title for this cartoon in the Philadelphia Record— 
the theme, too, of the book The Atomic Age Opens, by Donald Perter Geddes and others. 


generations, is one of the mos tent 


evidences in the world’s hist: 


nations as well as individuals 
good neighbors. This theme in its lar. 
er meanings is fully treated in a boo: 


that seems made to order for the rea 


ing of thousands of Rotarians. Jo} 
Bartlet Brebner’s North Atlantic 7; 


It is an account of the re 

of Canada, the United States, and Gres: 
Britain from. the settlement of Nort) 
America down to 1944. The aut} 
distinguished historian, and the book 
sound and scholarly in the best sens 


angle. 


—and at the same time so admirab) 
written that it is constantly absorbing 
and often actively delightful. I found 
it hard to lay down. 

Professor Brebner .has the gift of hy. 


4, 
it, 
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of frankness. 

at length, for ex- 

1d tells of Canada’s efforts, mn 
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, presumptions in 
acial p. pesreag 


Ness, , y was the 


le great virtue 


4 


Mr. Dooley 


controversy, “to reprove 
emphatic, 
»bably the most ex- 
administration of 
cto some American seamen by 
at Prince Edward Island in 


CS a 
ympletely to nullify an illegal 
» of potatoes.” And he describes 
e Roosevelt’s conduct, at a time 

President he had gratuitously 
both Canada and Great Britain, 
nixture of protracted (perhaps 
ed) adolescence, territorial ac 
eness, and appeal to the gallery.” 
right 
Is so well has 


vr Brebner is 


ry he tel 


in feeling 
the 
today. 


value of meaning for 


he mistakes of the past we can 
ind from a century and a quar- 
yeace between nations whose ma- 
nterests have often been in posi- 
nflict we can draw hope for the 
world. 
* + * 
-arned 


so lately that we still 


grasp its meaning the re- 


the collaborati mn of these three 
(with Australia) in the scien 
search that produced the atomic 


that research, and 


e impression of its achievement on 


The st \ I 
rhe tory oO 


the world, is told in a book produced 
th a speed worthy of the suggestion 
title, The 
Donald 


It is at once an exciting and a 


Atomic 


Age Opens, ed- 
Porter Geddes and oth- 
ering book: exciting in the still neces- 

uncertain glimpses of the possi- 
ties of atomic power for the good of 
the far 
nore immediate picture of its pow- 


inkind; sobering in clearer 
yr destruction. 

The Atomic Age Opens un- 
nes two truths that every thought- 


Reading 
ful man and woman must be often 
Aut 1945: 
with the ending of his- 


acing in tl 
ith that 


greatest 


1ese imn days of 


war, men of goodwill 


another chance to build a world 
istice, helpfulness, good faith—the 
rid envisioned in Rotary’s Four Ob- 
—a world without war; and the 
th that this chance is our last. 
It would be comforting, perhaps, if 
we could leave the job of building a bet- 
world to someone else: appoint a 
mmittee, elect delegates, send proxies, 
and count the job done. But we all know 
well that it can’t be done that way. It 
has to be done by all of us—done with 
all the devotion that we give to our 
personal business or profession—for in 
leepest truth this is our own business. 
And the changes that will bring that 
tter world to being have to begin in 
own communities and neighbor- 


is—even that, in our own 
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BUCKLIN MOON, in his Primer for White Folks, suggests that the “Negro problem” is a white 
folks’ problem. This photo shows some lads obviously enjoying a party—where mere boy- 
hood was the common denominator—sponsored by the Rotary Club of Montreal, Que., Canada. 


minds and hearts. And that, too, is the 
Rotarian way. 
* * * 

One of the most hopeful and helpful 
books for today that I 
heard of is The 
field Plan, by Clarence I. 
Alice L. Halligan. No 
est man or woman can doubt or deny 
that the greatest dangers to the visioned 
world of good faith and codperation—to 
which the only alternative is destruc- 
tion—lie in prejudice: in hatreds, fears, 
antagonisms between groups of people, 
large and small, based on color, religion, 
or historical and social inheritance. We 
know that these threats or dangers con- 
front us in some form or degree in every 
community the world around. We know 
only that earnest thought, positive and 
courageous and self-sacrificing effort, 
can them. We most 
deeply and truly in these decisive days 
to remove these threats; to combat these 
dangers to the safety of our children 
and to our own wholeness as human be- 
ings. But often we wonder what pre- 
cisely we can do, what concrete steps 
we can take following the essential and 
immediate ones of trying our level best 
to inform ourselves and to clear our 
own thinking. 

The Springfield Plan is a working an- 
swer to this need. It is what one com- 
munity is actually doing to weaken prej- 
udice, to increase understanding and co- 
éperation among all its citizens: a typ- 
ical industrial city of 160,000, of Negroes 
and whites, of Catholics and Jews and 
Protestants, of the recently naturalized 
and the descendants of early settlers. 
The people of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, working through a school system 
that is free from politics, in which merit 
is the sole basis of employment and pro- 
motion, are actually building, at every 
age level from kindergarten to college 


have read or 
the Spring- 
Chatto and 
and hon- 


Story of 


sane 


overcome desire 


‘rather a white folks’ problem: 


and adult 
creased understanding, codperation, and 
mutual tells 
cretely the actual procedures, the things 


classes study groups, in 


respect. This book con 
really being done, which constitute the 
Springfield Plan. I that 


communities in every one of the United 


am confident 
States and in all countries of the world 
can find in the example of Springfield 
ideas which are applicable to their own 
problems: and as community leaders, I 
believe that many 
among the foremost in grasping these 


Rotarians will be 
ideas and helping to put them into prac 
tice. 

One of the 
these issues present themselves in the 


crucial forms in which 


United States is clearly that of rel 
Negro 
Americans. The degree te which this is 
no longer anything less than a national 
problem is forcefully set forth in a new 


ations 


between Americans and white 


book which I have found of deep inter 
est, They Seek a City, by Arna Bon 
temps and Jack Conroy, the story of the 
migration of Negroes Northward espe 
cially in recent 
and yet vividly written, with candor and 
with this 
book provides much of the background 
which most of us know we need for un- 
derstanding the problems of Negroes in 
Northern communities and our 
problems in relation to them. 

We tend to speak of a “Negro prob- 
lem,” but Bucklin Moon feels that it is 
a point 
of view suggested by his title, Primer 
for White Folks, for a collection of sto- 
ries, sketches, and articles dealing with 
Negro life in the United States. This 
is another book I have found hard to 
lay down. The variety of the material 
makes for easy reading, and the level 
of the selections is high. Many of the 
most constructive and positive contribu- 
tions are the [Continued on page 54] 


decades. Obiectively 


constructive commonsense, 


own 
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_ Plans are being made 
to hold Rotary International’s 1946 
Convention in Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 2 to 7. Wartime restrictions 
have prevented large international 
gatherings in recent years, but 
President T. A. Warren expects an 
attendance of some 12000 persons 
at this session 


Bridging. Some vears.ago Rotary 
Clubs by the 


England, Maryland 


name of Cambridge in 


Massachusetts, Ne 


} 


braska, and Ohio formed an_ informa! 
“league”’’—just to promote acquaint 
ance. Then the war came along and 


upset some of their plans. But even so 
the league chalked up some creditable 
achievements in international unde 
standing. For instance, WILLIAM G 
Wo.tre, of Cambridge, Ohio, carried on 
a regular correspondence with P. C 
FITZGERALD (now deceased), of Cam 
bridge, England. Out of it 
regular column which the Ohioan pre 


2rew a 


pared for a local newspape! While 
the column publicized Rotary, it aiso 
made folks so interested that they be 
gan seeking correspondents in the 


English city Soldiers from the Ohio 
city were treated as “home boys” when 
they visited the Rotary Club in Cam 


bridge, England. One Cambridge, Ohio 
soldier, killed in a plane crash near the 
English Cambridge, lies in the military 
cemetery there, 
“adopted” by the 


and his grave has been 


English Rotarians 


Tribute. Many Rotarians will recall 
the tribute paid the late WitLiam 
ALLEN White, Rotarian and nationally 


known newspaper 
poria, Kans... when the School of 


publisher of Em 
Jour 


é, 





vratchpaddings 





; 


nalism of the University of Kansas was 
given his name Now the William 
Allen White Foundation, which is sup 
porting extracurriculal 
seeking to broaden the 
base of the Journalism School to in 
clude courses in public affairs and all 
communications 


the school’s 


activities, is 


forms of public 


Justice. Harotp H. BuRTON 
States Senator from Ohio since 
member of the 


New 
United 
1941, and an honorary 
Rotary Club of Cleveland, 
been named to the Supreme Court of 
the United States (see cut) by PRESIDENT 
Harry S. TRUMAN who at 
tended the Convention of Inter 
national in 1939 will recall Justice Bur 
ron, for as Mayor of Cleveland he wel 


Ohio, has 


Rotarians 
Rotary 


comed the delegates at the opening plen 
ary session. He is a veteran of the First 
World War, having served as a first lieu 
tenant and later as a captain. In 1943 
his part authorship with SENATORS BALL, 
Hatcn, and H1Lt of a resolution for post- 
war world collaboration (popularly 
known as the “B.,H, Resolution”) fo- 
cused international attention on his 
Views. 

Predictions. When it comes to 
dictions, members of the Rotary Club 


pre- 


of Charlotte. N. C., have great re 
spect for those made by their Presi 
dent, JOHN R. PENDER. Last June 7, 


when most observers were speaking of 


a “long, hard war with Japan,” Ro 
rARIAN PENDER and 12 of his fellow 
Club members wrote down their pre- 


dictions as to its length, and his guess 
of September 30, 1945, was closest. On 
July 1, 1942, when many thought the 
war in Europe would be over by Christ 


mas, ROTARIAN PENDER wrote out a pre 
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NEW Supreme Court Justice: Harold H. By; 
ton, Cleveland, Ohio, Rotarian (see iter, 


diction of a long, hard war wi) 

filed away in a safe until Septembhy 
1944, when a local newspaper publish. 
it He had written an outline 
lied strategy, suggesting the i 

of North Africa. He _ predicte 
the invasion might be as late as ) 
vember and that the African campais 
might last six months. (The invasi 
November 7, 1942, and 
length of the campaign was s 
months! ) In the same fore 
predicted the Sicilian and Italian « 
paigns, and added, “Someday we 
English C] 
He was prov 


Was on 


go straight across the 


nel with a large army.” 


right again when on June 6, 1944 
Normandy invasion began. 
Award Continues. The President 


Award, a popular feature in Rot: 
during the past two years, will be « 
tinued during 1945-46, according t 
announcement by T. A. Warren, 
Wolverhampton, England, Rotary’s 
ternational President. 
1946, one Rotary Club in each Dist 
will be entitled to receive an att 
tive certificate signed by Presipe 
WARREN and the District Governor, « 
tifying that the Club is completing ; 
outstanding year of Rotary service 
furthering all of Rotary’s Four Object 


\ 


So—in M: 


Musical Note. Two years ago R 
rARIAN J. HURLEY KaAyLor, an enterpris 
ing music dealer in Nevada, Mo., fe 
that his community needed more musi 
So he laid plans for a music festivi 
for, of, and by Nevadans. The event 


EXPERT cricket player, T. A. Warren, 
of Wolverhampton, England, Rotary’s 
inte:national President, sees an Amer 
ican bas2ball game after “boning up 
on it in the encyclopedia. It happened 
during a lull in the recent Board of 
Directors meeting. Shown with him are 
Mrs. Gecffrey A. Wheable, wife of Di 
rector Wheable, of London, Ont., Can 
ada; Richard H. Wells, of Pocatello 
Idaho, Rotary’s 1944-45 President, his 
daughter Anne, and Mrs. Wells. The 
picture was snapped by T. J. Rees, o! 
Swansea, Wales, a Rotary Director and 
a member of the Magazine Committee 
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and a 
Ottawa, 
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Authors. 


member 

Ill., 

author 
Orde? 


teacher 
Club of 
commentator 


RK story 
of “' tary and 
o OSE, 
Democratic 
ni ty of Minnesota 
of Davip BrYN-JONES, a mem 
Club of Northfield, 
f the department 
tions at Carleton 


ird a 
the 


ie Rotary 
ny d chairman 


i! national rela 


Decorations. It would be putting the 
mildly to state that members of 
Club of Culpeper, Va., are 
military 
which 

f een bestowed 
nme of their 
LIEUTENANT 

N JOHN F. Mar- 
serv- 


atte 
Rotary 
f the 


ions 


tne 





» is now 
h the army of 
tion in Italy 
MARTIN, now 
ed the Arm 
cadet, is now 
in of 200 combat 


e Silver Star 











Martin 


He 


the Distinguished 
, the Soldier's 


missions 


‘ross (four times) 

the Bronze Star, the Air Medal 
1es) and the British Distin 
Flying Cross (twice), and he 


tars 


irs ten battle-participation 


European-African-Middle East 


Bastos 





q PUBLIC works and industrial 
civil engineer, ERNESTO SANTOS BaAs- 
has been associated with the 
Polytechnic School of Lisbon, Por- 
tugal, for three years, and has 
served as Consul General of Ru- 
mania since 1924. He has been a 
director of the Industrial Associa- 
tion for Portugal for 21 years, and 
since its founding in 1936 has been 
a member of the National Commit- 
tee for the Cork Industry and 
rade. He is also manager of the 
; National Cork Company and is ac- 
tive in other concerns and associa- 
tions. A member of the Portuguese 
Olympic Committee since 1934, he 


ros 
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theater ribbon, and his unit’s War De- 
partment citation badge. The Silver Star 
was presented by BRIGADIER GENERAL 
CHARLES T. MYERS, commanding general 
of the 12th Air Force. Can any Rotarian 
beat this record? 


Limericks. When members of the 
Rotary Club of Bloomington, IIl., are 
seated at the birthday table, they are 


also honored by a limerick from the pen 
of one of their number—CLark E. STew- 


ART. All the lines thus delivered during 
the past Rotary year have been pre- 
served in booklet form. Here are typ- 


ical sdmples: 
Sacrer, Haroup D. (Insurance) 
To lead our songs he gives the beat, 
Our State Farm staff he has a seat; 
And if you ask a singer, 
I offer a humdinger. 
A “Saurer” who is always sweet. 


STILL, REAGAN B. (Telephones) 
“Hello! Hello! What is your will?” 
“I want to sneak to Reagan Still 

And with him have a talk.” 
Perhaps to that he'll balk 
How can he talk when he is STILL? 


Coincidence. It was purely coinci- 
dental, but when the Rotary Club of 
Covington, Ga., recently held a ladies’ 
night, the following “complete service” 
was seated together at one table: a 
nurse, a physician, a pharmacist, a flor- 
ist, a clergyman, and an undertaker. 


Gift. A multitude of agricultural ad- 
vances made within the past generation 
in New Mexico can be credited, it is 
said, to a Rotarian who came across the 
Rio Grande with his grandmother when 
he was but a lad. He is Dr. FABIAN 
Garcia (see cut), of Las Cruces, N. Mex., 


ee 
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Ailleen Shannon 


THIS portrait of Rotarian Garcia (see 
item) hangs at New Mexico State College 


who served as director of a State agri 
cultural experiment station for some 30 
years—until illness forced his recent 
retirement. He brought New Mexico's 
agriculture from the walking-plow stage 
to its present sweep of mechanized pro 
duction of cotton, cantaloupes, onions, 
pinto beans, fresh vegetables, beef cat 
tle, and sheep. 


Rotary's inter 
Chicago, 


Committees. Two of 
national Committees met in 
Ill., in September. Here are brief sum 
maries of some of the matters they con 
sidered: 

Canadian Advisory—Meeting 
ber 17 and 18, [Continued on page 58' 


Septem 
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Meet Your Directors 


Brief biographical profiles of two of the 14 men who 
make up Rotary's international Board. More next month. 


also serves on the central commit- 
tee of the Portuguese Red Cross. 
“DIRECTOR ERNESTO” is a charter 
member of the Rotary Club of Lis- 
bon, and is a Past Club President. 
He has served Rotary International 
as Administrative Advisor for Por- 
tugal and as a Committee member. 

Nebraska-born and Missouri-edu- 
cated, Cart E. Boute is president of 
a Slater, Missouri, mill and eleva- 
tor company. During the past two 
years he was in Washington, D.C., 
as director of the Industrial Serv- 
ice Division of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation. He is a past 
president of the Missouri State 
Chamber of Commerce, the Lake of 
the Ozarks Council of Boy Scouts, 
and the Missouri Millers Associa- 
tion, and is now vice-president of 
the Missouri Grain, Feed, and Mill- 
ers Association. “Director Car.” is 
a charter member and Past Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Slater. 


He has served Rotary International 
as District Governor and Committee 
member, and is Chairman of the 


Headquarters (Location-Sites) Com- 
mittee for 1945-46; and is an alter- 
nate on the Nominating Committee 
for 


for President of RI 


1946-47. q 
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THERE'S nothing like a spot o’ tea and a biscuit to finish off a meeting of the Crichton Cobbers’ Club. Wives of Rotarians are ser 


Salvaging Boys 





% 
oe 


building with room for athl 
manual-training facilities was 
and arrangements were made \ 


hey started the Crichton Cobbers’ Club. 

Now, “cobber’”’ “buddy” to a 

Zealander, club 

was for boys it living bank to guarantee an overdraft 
whose for it. Within 18 months it 


means 
and because 
was a fitting 
Wilfred Crichton, 


the 


emorial to 


in New Zealand : 


CRICHTON was one of 
those New Zealand volunteers who went 
under in the fighting following Pass- 


great passion was boys. About 11 years 
go the club fell on hard days. The 
Rotary Club of Christchurch stepped in 
» help—has carried on ever since. 
It was husky, warm-hearted 
Bruorton, head of Christchurch’s traffic 


for, and the future of the Cric 
bers’ Club was assured. 

It’s a big thing in Christchu 
than 3,000 “old boys” serve 
armed forces. As Cobbers, 
veloped healthy bodies throug 


and camping. They learned 

ing of loyalty to their fellows a 
disbanded ers. And they had ingrained w! 
ideas and ideals of personal life 


chendale in World War I. Back home, in 
Christchurch, relatives and 
didn’t forget. Under Toc H ( 
4-H in the United States) 


department, who interested fellow Ro- 
friends tarians in the club. When it 

imilar to that the Cobbers might be 
lack of a meeting place, a suitable 


seemed 


sponsol1 ship 





DIRECTOR jack Bruorton, third man in the ring, referees a boxing 
iesson. . Wrestling, hockey, basketball, are aiso on program 


ONE OF THE busiest nooks in the club is the well-equipped work- 
shop. . . . The Cobbers also boast a camp in the country, a brass band. 
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Rotarians in CuHeEs- 
TERVILLE, ONT., CANA- 
pA, believe that it 
pays to act now. As soon as the appeal 
was sent out to the presidents of serv- 
ice clubs in Canada asking them to 
spearhead the formation of a nucleus 
comm ttee to collect used clothing in a 
national drive, Rotarians in CHESTER- 
vite got busy. They were recently 
notified that of all the community com 


organized, 


first on the Line 
—for Clothes! 


mittees theirs was the first. 
ABrighter Day for A “Greater Cochin 

Planning Group” has 
Cochin, pamecy been proposed by 
the Rotary Club of Cocurin, INDIA. It 
will be composed of members nominated 
py the Rotary Club and members of the 
public coépted to it whose task it will 
be to survey present living conditions 





ike an appraisal of their deficien- 
Stress will be placed on the need 
the coérdination of all institutions 


ted in civic welfare.” ... Ro- 
of Bompay, Inp1A, have been in- 

in the live of people in the 
DHARAVI, and a scien- 
ve was planned through the 


ot near-Dy 


Service Committee and car- 
ut by a graduate in social work. 


Club of 
California 


Rotary 
southern 
have generously sup- 
1 Casa Colina, a convalescent home 
ippled children in CHINO, CALIF. 
fact, it has been estimated that if all 
Rotarians who have had a part in 
the administration of the home could 
e gathered together, they would form 
a fair-sized Rotary Club. The home, 
which recently celebrated its eighth 
birthday by dedicating a new school and 
physiotherapy building, provides home 
care, treatment, and schooling to young- 
sters suffering from infantile paralysis, 
cerebral palsy, and other similar afflic- 
tions (see cut). 


Casa Colina Is 
Cripples’ Haven 


Awake to their un- 
usual opportunity of 
quickening interna- 
tional understanding, members of the 
Rotary Club of EacLe Pass, Tex., are 
helping the Rotary Club of Prepras NE- 
Gkas, Mrexico—just across the border— 
to organize a Boy Scout troop. The 
Piepras Necras Club is also establishing 
a library for the community. 


Helping Hands 
Cross Border 


A £2,500 Thought A group of soldiers’ 


for Soldier's Tot Children living in 
GERMISTON, SOUTH 


Arnica, find life more worth living, 
thanks to a project of the local Rotary 
Club. The Club raises £2,500 a year to 
support a home for soldiers’ children 
who otherwise might have a hard row 
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to hoe, providing for 
board and clothing. 


the youngsters’ 


10 Beds for Sick For a number of 
Tots—Club Gift years the Rotary 

Club of BRappock, 
Pa., has been interested in the children’s 
ward of the local general hospital. The 
atest evidence of interest, expressed 
through the Club’s crippled-children 
program, was the purchase of ten hos- 
pital beds and mattresses, to replace 
out-of-date equipment. 


Some Clubs do it one 
way, others do it an- 
other, but almost 
every Rotary Club in the world is doing 
something to build a stronger friendship 
and understanding between the people 
of the rural community and those of 
the city. Here are typical examples of 


Rotary Narrows 
Farm-Town Gap 





Toa 








how Rotary is cementing rural-urban 
relations: The Rotary Club of MaGno ia, 
Miss., sponsored a distribution sale of 
30 registered type-production bred Jer- 
sey bulls to as many dairymen in the 
MAGNOLIA trade territory. . .. The Ro 
tary Club of Myrrie Pornt, Orec., is 
gradually improving the dairy herds of 
that community through this project: 
The Club gives away a registered Jersey 
calf at the county fair every year. Two 
years later the farmer who received the 
calf gives the Club two calves, but keeps 
the original animal for five years, when 
it is sold and the Club gets the money 
..- The Rotary Club of Dustin, Ga., 
operates a “pig chain,” distributing thor- 
oughbred boars among 4-H Clubs for 
breeding purposes. Farm boys are 
given pigs by the Rotary Club of Breck- 
ENRIDGE, MicuH., and after raising them 
the youngsters give one of the first lit- 

Photo: Frasher 





PHYSIOTHERAPY helps crippled children 
at Casa Colina, a convalescent home in 





A PART of the crowd of some 500 persons 
who attended the recent Rotary Club-spon- 
sored flag dedication in Toccoa, Ga. The 


Chino, Calif.—and also warms the hearts of 


Rotarians who support it (also see item). 
Photo:® froup 





ceremonies honored veterans of both World 
Wars, and featured the unfurling of colors 
by a sergeant home from the German front. 
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For Investors: 
Annual Income Tax Help 


For many American citizens, October 
brings the hint of fall and with it a 
yearly reminder that income tax time 
is coming closer. Though tax provisions 
this year are largely unchanged, most 
prudent investors will want to begin 
reviewing holdings to make certain they 
are prepared to receive the advantage: 
to which they are entitled. To ease this 
difficult task,. the nationwide invest 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has issued the 1945 
edition of its Investor’s Tax Kit. 
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Merrill Lynch Tax Kit : 


To ease a difficult task 


The popularity of the M L, P, F & B 
Investor’s Tax Kit is deserved. It con- 
tains a comprehensive Tax Guide, pre- 
pared with particular reference to those 
laws which affect investors. Compiled 
for M L, P, F & B by the Research 
Institute of America, Inc., it includes, 
for example, a check list of deductions 
for both businesses and individuals as 
well as important miscellaneous tax in- 
formation. Here, too, will be found a 
Handy Chart which gives a graphic 
presentation of the treatment of Capital 
Gains and Losses by the individual 
together with work sheets on which 
these items can be conveniently com- 
puted. Special feature this year: A 
folder containing a selected list of sug- 
gested security exchanges for those who 
wish to establish tax profits or losses. 

As usual, readers need only send a 
request for the 1945 Investor’s Tax 
Kit* and it will be mailed promptly 
without cost or obligation. It is not in- 
tended to take the place of expert tax 
counsel, but it does provide the basic 
information necessary in order to ap- 
proach tax problems efficiently and 
intelligently. 





*Just address your request for the “1045 Jmvestor’s 
Tex Kit’ to: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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A COLORFUL moment at a recent dedication of flags of the United Nations, at C 
by-the-Sea, sponsored by the Rotary Club of Cranston, R. I. 
by J. Howard McGrath, Governor of the State; a military drill; various sports even 
cluding a sailboat race with camp skippers and a Rotarian crew; a baseball game be 
a Camp Fuller and a Rotary team; and a dinner for the members of the Club and their aq 


ter to the Club, so that some other boy 
might have a chance to “go into busi- 
. Through the pig and calf 
loan fund of the Rotary Club of SuL- 
PHUR, OKLA., approximately $1,000 is 
available to help rural youngsters get 
started in the pig or calf business. .. . 
Another Club with a pig project is that 
of LAFAYETTE, La. . . . The Rotary Club 
of AMHERST, N. S., CANADA, is cementing 
rural-urban relations through an annual 
animal-judging contest for boys and 
girls . Under a potato project spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club of Pirtsrorp, 
N. Y., 13 4H youngsters received a 
bushel of seed potatoes apiece. After 
harvesting their crops they returned an 
equivalent of the seed....., Annual 
Farm Night celebrations are sponsored 
by a number of Clybs—including Paris, 
TENN., and CovINGTON, OKLA. The farm- 
ers entertained the Rotarians at a din- 
ner at the latter place this year. ... 
Farm and country meet in other com- 
munities in a variety of ways. For in- 
stance, a chick club is an impetus in 
HANOVER, ONT., CANADA; and the Rotary 
Club of TENNILLE, Ga., promoted the 
construction of a livestock pavillion. 

Horse shows are attractions for 


ness.” 


READY to go in his “row bike.” crippled Ronnie Becker, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, is as happy 
with the rig as are the watching Rotarians who thought up and made the machine (see item’. 
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The affair featur: ns 

con 

Pas 

ant 

other Clubs—including Ham tur 

JANESVILLE, WIs.; and Bripct ' for 

. At BenpiIGco, AUSTRALIA, Members the 

Rotary-sponsored Young Farm¢ Clubs tak 

recently “brought their problems ; sig 
town” when they visited, the 

and secondary schools and Sse An 

matters relating to their vari Pa: 

ects. 

ing 

Speaker Trade A cooperative Inj “ 

Pleases ‘Customers’ "tional Se rv ice 7 

project wl ; Ing 

recently carried out by the Rota tol 

of Toronto, ONT., CANADA, and u 

BuRG, W. Va., has borne fruit. The ( On 

exchanged speakers at recent meet = 

and the programs were so pop | 

chances are the same idea will be tri W 


again—and again. 
Merrily He For the first 
Rows His Way his life a 9-y« a 


youngster in | 


HOGA FALLS, OHIO, is able to vent = 
yond his doorstep without assistance = 
others. He owes his new-found free wi 
to a hand-built vehicle (se¢ oh 































dubbed a “row-bike,” which wa 
for him by members of the C 
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Committee of the local Rotary 
The wheels are equipped with 
tires and revolve on a sprocket 

»rrangement similar to that on a 

The lad steers and regulates 

y pressure on the handles, which 


e rowboat oars 


The Rotary Club of 
KINGMAN, ARIZ., puts 
the job of stimulat- 


Kingman Puts Its 
‘Pasts to Work 





ing attendance in the hands of its Past 
Presidents 4 plaque honoring them 

e 1S en hung on the wall, but their 
do not appear on it until certain 

have been fulfilled. Each 

twee Past President is in charge of attend- 
™ ce ntil the Club has a 100 percent 


then he pays a nominal sum 


name plate which is attached to 


1dueé and the next Past President 
wer the attendance-boosting as- 
Another Dozen Twelve more Rotary 


Clubs will pass their 


Pass Milestone ‘ 
25th milestone du 


nonth of November. Congratu 
them all! They are Gettys 
Pa Bowling Green, Ky.; Wash 
N. ( Neodesha, Kans.; Hough 
Mount Carmel, Pa.; Ports 
Ohio Kent, Ohio: Van Wert, 
lhio: Newport, Ky Washington, lowa; 
‘ ) O 
he ninds of OLYMPIA, 
totarian ire their Club’s a 
during its 25-yea his 


for activities were reviewed at the 
silver-anniversary féte 
\ specially prepared parchment scroll 
preserve the attendance record of 
ecent 2lst-anniversary meeting of 
Rota} Club of CLAPHAM, ENGLAND, 
dignitaries were present. 
'wenty of the Club’s 21 Presidents were 
ind, as were 21 former members. 
Highlights of the Club’s History” 
is a featured presentation at the re- 
ent tenth-anniversary celebration of 
the Rotary Club of WOLFVILLE, N. S., 


CANADA 
Miami Sproutsa The seed of “Serv- 
Smaller Wheel ice above Self” has 


been planted early 
among the potential civic leaders of 
MIAMI, FLa., and already the project 
has begun bearing fruit. Under spon 
sorship of the MIAMI Rotary Club, senior 
boys of a local high school have formed 
the Wheel Club, whose ideal, like Ro- 
tary’s, is service. Accomplishments to 
date include management of the school 
cafeteria (which had been ordered 
Closed), netting $400 in four months; 
sponsorship of a clothing collection for 
Russian relief; initiation of a Christmas 
card collection for distribution to sol- 
diers at a near-by Army hospital. 


Club Marks Air To observe the re- 

Mail Anniversary cent 25th anniver- 

sary of coast-to-coast 

air-mail service in the United States, the 

Rotary Club of SAcRAMENTO, CALir., held 

a meeting at which a plaque was pre- 

hapey Sented to the Mayor of the city by an 
item). airline representative. Motion pictures 
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Tsk. Tsk = 
they don’t pull springs in offices Today 














Staplers with awkward loading device and 
complicated mechanism are old fashioned 
... Up-to-date offices use SWINGLINE 
Speed Staplers . . . No fussing, fumbling or 
pulling springs to load a SWINGLINE... 
Just flick back the head to open staple 
mouth wide, free and clear . . . Loading 
time: about zero seconds. 


SPEED 


Every SWINGLINE 
adjusts for tacking 















Desk and 

Plier-Type 
SWINGLINES 
$1.50 to $5.50 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Long Island City 1, New York 
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THIS 1S THE PIPE 
THEY USED 
TO SMOKE 


Now, HOOR 

they’re coming B 

again—puffing on tf 

mellow LHS’s. And yé 

can be too, because more anc 
more of these fine pipes are going 
into civilian channels. Though your 
dealer might not have all models 
on hand now—you can still be 
assured of an ever increasing 
selection of pipes that are of pre- 
war quality and workmanship. 


‘3 
Model No. 53 


Antique Finish 
Sterling Silver Band 


IMPORTED BRIAR 


Dozens of other handsome mod- 
els in Plain and Antique Finish. 


LHS Sterncrest 14K... . $7.50 
Specially selected briar. 14K gold band. 


goto COm, 


7 
: L a S” 


PIPES 








depicting the development o; 

and air travel during the pa many 
century were also shown. Residente »¢ 
SACRAMENTO feel their contribution 
air mail stems back to earlier 
for nearly a century ago that yy 
the Western terminus of the Pony Ex. 
press route. “ 


Three Cheers There's no 
for the Team! backing an 
nity spirit 
high-school football team of 
Pa., takes to the field this seaso 
the local Rotary and Kiwanis tes 
a large share of responsibility { 
as a preseason enthusiasm stirré D 
the service clubs sponsored a ising 
street parade which attracted 2 
sons. 


Where Dollars To say that 


Turn to Pounds tary Clubs 
JOHN’s, Ni 


LAND, and NEw WESTMINSTER, 
CANADA, are adept at changin; 
lars into pounds is true—but 
haps misleading. This is a sto 
about international monetary ex: 
but about adding weight to unde 
ished children. Both Clubs s; 
Summer camps which accommodate 
from 180 to 200 underprivileged 
sters for two weeks of supervise: 
and rest. That, of course, takes d 
Now for the pounds. One youngster ; 
the NEw WESTMINSTER camp gained | 
pounds after her first experience 
three “square meals” a day. Th 
ord gain at the St. JoHn’s camp was 1|4 
pounds. Since the camps started, ; 
proximately 9,000 pounds have be 
added to the frames of youngste 
Sr. Joun’s and 16,000 at New West. 
MINSTER. 

Rotarian-sponsored camps for \ 
sters are popular in almost every « 
In Pretoria, SoutTH AFrica, for example 
approximately 100 boys were expected 
to participate in the 1945 Rotary 


Sunshine Was Twenty-two young 
on the Menu sters from seve! i] 
near-by communities 


can thank the Rotary Club of Escanasa 
Micu., for an introduction to swimming 
and many other outdoor activities, such 
as weiner roasts and fishing trips. The 
youngsters, all handicapped, were guests 
at a health camp sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club last Summer. The “menu” 
included health-giving sunshine and 
fresh air, combined with special treat- 
ment, such as physical therapy while in 
“swimming.” 


The Quarters During the past four 


Added Up Fast Years the Rotary 
Club of Tram, B. C., 


CANADA, added well over $56,000 to the 
national war chest through the expedi- 
ent of 25-cent sales. 


‘Substitutes’ When Rotarians of 
Honored, Too Moss Point, MIss., re 

cently honored thelr 
Past Presidents at a testimonial dinner, 
they plugged the few holes in the ranks 
with “substitutes.” The mother of one 
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resident who lived too far distant 
nd took his Other 
lled in by the widow and daugh- 


f two deceased members. 


place. 


ovr . 
gaps 


Honoring the 198 


Memorial Service 
service personnel 


Honors 198 Dead 


from Port Huron, 
Mi who gave their lives in World 
War II, the local Rotary Club recently 


memorial service near the memo- 
iblet which the Club erected more 


hel 
rla 
than a year ago. 


Their Metal Wins Every year the Ro- 


Thom Medals tary Club of Gary, 
IND., awards an 

achievement medal to some handicapped 
oungster—who, one might say, has 
wn. hiss metal. Latest winner was a 


curly-haired lass who re- 
tly graduated fourth in her high- 
192—without ever hav- 


t-evyed, 


school class of 


ittended a class. 


While few applica- 
tions are being made 
at present for assist- 


War Bonds Swell 
Student Fund 


ance from the Student Loan Fund of 
Rotary Club of KENm™orE, N. Y., 
members are not neglecting it. A recent 


eport showed that the assets had in- 


reased to approximately $6,000, three- 


which were in war bonds. 


fourths’ of 
Club of 
HENDERSON, Ky., has 
embarked upon a 

elcome back” venture in Club Serv- 
ice. When a member has a guest at a 
Club meeting, he is urged to turn in the 
visitor’s name and address so that the 
Club can send him a letter thanking him 
for coming and inviting him back. 


The Rotary 


Won't You 
Come Again? 


With the 
tion of an amount 
matching the 
“dimes” collected in its “tin box” dur- 
ing the past: year, the Rotary Club of 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., has brought its 
gifts to the. Rotary Foundation and Ro- 
tary Relief Fund to well over $900 in re- 
cent years. 


contribu- 


‘Tin Box Take’ 
Swells Two Funds 


totarians in TAFT, 
Catir., take an add- 
ed interest in the 
affairs of the local high school since a 
service club very much like their own 
has been functioning “to aid the school 
in any capacity.” Rotarians recently 
cobperated with the student group in 
the presentation of medals to 20 stud- 
ents selected for outstanding service to 
the school. 


School Has Own 
Service Club 


Rotarians of ATTICA, 
On10, keep faith, and 
keep in touch with 
the 250 boys in service from that com- 
munity. Every month Club members 
send out a letter—mimeographed or 
printed—with newsy comments and bits 
of wit over their respective signatures. 
... Servicemen from the VIiIcKsBuRG, 
Miss., vicinity receive regular V-mail 
letters which are loaded with news, yet 
contain a personal touch. Members of 


They Write Their 
Servicemen 
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“This beautiful brochure of 


prize-winning war memorial designs 













OR GENERATIONS private fami- 


lies have turned to Barre, Vermont, 
“Granite Center of the World,” for 
help and guidance in selecting memo- 
rials to keep alive honored names and 
cherished memories. Probably during 
the past half century more memorials. 
have been erected of Barre Granite 
than all other granites combined. 


Today the problem facing many 


To Chairmen of Community Planning 
Committees who must select or recom- 
mend an appropriate War Memorial, 
we will be glad to send one copy of 
this valuable brochure. It contains the 
most modern designs selected by world 
authorities as prize-winners of a re- 
cent national contest. If possible, please 


make requests on official letterheads. 


communities is the design, cost and 
erection of a suitable war memorial 
- Barre is ready to help. A recent nation- 
al contest for new war memorial ideas 
. produced some inspiring and economi- 
cal designs. The prize-winners among 
these designs have been bound into a 
profusely illustrated brochure which is 
available to properly identified mem- 
bers of community planning commis- 
sions. The edition is limited so please 
request early. Address: Barre (BARRE) 
Granite Association, Barre, Vt (GUILD) 


Select BARRE GRANITE © Memorials 
















GRAPEFRUIT 


or ORANGES 
of Tree Ripe Quality 





FULL 30 POUND 


pha you buy at iro sanshet CHIP BASHET 
must necessarily be harvest- 
ed before it is at its best. T: By 


a basket from SUNSHIN 
GROVES and TASTE THE You choose 
DIFFERENCE. 


maq 
Grapefruit or 
»A Memorable Gift« Oranges ord 
—_ <1 combination. 
WRITE TOORY FOR MLLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
Sunshine 














WESLACO, TEHAS 


BUY IT CONFIDENT OF 


CONSISTENTLY HIGH QUALITY 











35 MM Film Develog 


36 Enlargements 





18 exp. 75c - 16 exp. Split 55c 
36 exp. Reloads 50c 


o 
All miniature and split size flim finished In our 
famous 3 1/4 x 4 1/2 Beauty Prints—deckied, em- 
bossed margin and embossed date. 


When film is scarce and every snapshot Is doubly precious 


film by pour developing and printing. Today, more than 
ever, our careful, efficient, prompt service is your best pro- 
tection against wasted flm— your best assurance of pride 
and satisfaction with your pictures. Send roll and money 
or write for FREE mailers and samples—also complete 


Price List. eee 

ee ore 8 exp. rolts com 
lorgement Coupon with each roll. “ne 
MAIL-BAG FILM SERVICE 
Dept. 30 « Box 5440A © Chicago 80 



























Fresh-cut from the forests 
of the Pacific Northwest! 


XMAS EVERGREEN DECORATIONS 
For Your Home. . . For Gifts 


Large, exciting box of fre 
greens for complete home X 

rating. Contains boughs of 

Fir, Oregon Cedar, Mont 
California Redwood, genuir 

English holly; assortment nat 
painted cones; evergreer sage: Bir 
Bark centerpiece and two red es 
ready-to-hang door or window t 
(16” x 24”, made of assorted 
greens, cones and a large red 
Guaranteed to arrive fres! 

decorating. Order for your h 

send to business ass t S 

order of check. No 

limited. Early orders held for 

time shipment. 


G. R. KIRK CO. Box Fises 








| Perkins Building Tacoma 2, Wash. J 








IT’S A SMOOTH SHAVE 


It's been a long wait— but now the 
Stahly Live-Blade Razor is back again! 
No scraping or pulling —just a smooth 
massaging action that makes whiskers 
vanish, leaves your face unusually com- 
fortable. Completely automatic and 
non-electric. Gold Plated and Black 
(shown), $22.50; all Gold Plated, 
$24.25; all Silver Plated, $21.25. 


All prices plus 20°, Federol Tox 


Ask for our new booklet ‘‘R-1"' 
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"WELCOME!" is the word as William D. Shannon, of Seattle, Wash. (second from |e} 
Immediate Past Governor of the 10lst District, visits the farthest north Rotary ib 
the world—in Fairbanks, Alaska. Clasping his hand is the Club President, Frank ss 
the local Rotary Club send them. Each cently learned that 200 wour , 
nessage contains a few bits of national, diers were aboard a train held 
some State, and mostly local items— washout Although they were , 
vith a generous amount of space de that the boys had _ everyt! 
voted to purely personal bits of news needed, the Rotarians carted 
watermelons to the train—causi 5 
Barbecue Honors Rotarians and sons one to exclaim: “Broth-er, that ( 
Disabled Veteran: Of Rotarians and 25 no washout!” 
other patients re In other countries other ( 
ceiving care at a near-by Army hospital fete disabled and convalesce} 
were guests (see Cut) at a recent barbe men. The Rotary Club of No 
cue meeting of the Rotary Club of rON ENGLAND, recently ent 
TEMPLE, TEx. A high point of the eve patients from an American stati 
ning was the bestowing of honorary pital at a tea and the cinema 
membership upon Brigadier General Members of the Rotary Club 
James A. Bethea, commanding general DERSON, Ky., feel that they have 
of the hospital thing to crow about—the 1945 
The War Service Committee of the of their annual chicken barbe« 
Rotary Club of SwWeEEeTwaTerR, TEX., re- attracted 120 Rotarians and guests. ut 
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BATTLEFIELDS are forgotten as patients of McCloskey General Hospital, in Temple. Tex the 
chat with Dr. Robert D. Moreton, Rotary Club President, while barbecue guests (see item but 
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five Long Years 
in Norway 






'DUSTLESS 
SWEEPING 








j was frol 
ped |! i i business 
f il it | 
: that f is brought 
THE Re from an A 
itioned in O 
} ( ) 1 Norris J 
Rotary (¢ f : 
y in civil life } The Dustless brush is 
in Ente Ing . " . " 
sila the only brush ever perfected for 
red t Rotary he "Dustless” sweeping. Tests have 
lv by the iy . > . 
, hs Ue Ofbce of proved that it reduces dust, in 
ESS Saver ae oe the air after sweeping, 97%. In 
Captain Nelson addition it eliminates sweeping 
aanned n { | : 
os : 1d, saves labor and outlasts 
pers nad ( } 
cial gathering ordinary ushes: 3 to l. Here are 
such outstanding 
m his home were performance: he Dustless brush has 
( Gestap } ‘ . . . ° i 
abies eservoir in its back for Arbitrin 
at one time had sweep] fluid. een olan od ae led -1-1- re & 
) e occupat n e e . - 1 
is tie See < Arbitrin filters through 
he was ordered lat: , } and makes melts best 'ebere 
suuld be carried 
me! In the Ge- of sweeping compound out of every 
re fo the rec- : > Den ot : , " : 
_ : icle of dust it contacts. This 
sO rh i the bell wl be- 
wed to the Kristiansand Rotary Club. | rush also has five other exclusive 
1oW ot there vhy it was sent 


onstruction features for easy han- 


“Mr. Olsen gave me a letter to Mr. | dling and long life. Get 





> 
Johan Wolfsberg, President of the [for- a t f + i 
» mr > > Af c ‘ 
er| Rota ( | f Oslo, and e be- omple ” — +e 
d friends. I attended the about this better 
| eeting of Rota in as , _ 
me alata cyeeone 
slo \ ere were no restaurant serv ie UV SLOC of sweep 


a. ee ing. Write today 
veryone brought own lunch , . 


mmm mM 8 ee 


a n some otes e prepared for Cap- 
Ne o! totarian Wolfsberg writes: \ 
vel f t day of the occu- 
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i" tic of Norway the German dis- ¢ ~ 
t iyved great interest in the doings of we WD » Ve | 
tary. Early in May at the beginning “Dustless"—"“Speed Sweep” 


ir meetings I was " Pt ele) 3. MORE FOR LESS 
ise Speed Wash" brushes 





bh } »f th } ) S 

| f po wants t weak to you.’ [I went 
t al vas met by three men—civil- 

~ ypical types of the German Ge- 

f IDO I was told that they had come 
‘4 get acquainted with the Rotary move 


Sh atasmreer und: genndh(te send BRUSH COMPANY 
"was nothing to 4° _§98 North 22nd Street »- Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


© comply We were not so skilled 
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Industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer -employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's owards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN'S, INC. 
Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. R 


32 W. RANDOLPH SY. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


FREE! Lewis & CONGER’S 
Christmas Book of Original Gifts 


e@ Do yous Christmas shopping early in 
a comfortable armchair! Browse quietly 
through this 36-page book. Choose from 
among the 260 headliners illustrated and 

ve every one the thrill of receiving a gift 
rom one of New York's most popular 
stores. Mail the coupon today —give yourself 
time for a thoughtful choice! 











REAL HORSESHOES, combined with good 
stiff brushes, make a shoe-scraper that 
does a first-class job of keeping dirt out- 
side the house where it belongs. These 
horseshoes are sure good luck for your rugs. 

5.95 





LEWIS & CONGER 


Sixth Ave. at 45th St, New York 19,N.Y. 
O Please send Christmas Catalog R-11. 











in handling such affairs in those days. 
So we carried on as usual and the three 
men were sitting there quasi listening 
to speeches and debate, though they 
hardly understood anything. 

“After the meeting I was informed 
that we were allowed to continue... 
but an observer would be detailed to at- 
tend all meetings. 

“So time passed until September of 
the same year. One day I had a tele- 
phone call from Victoria Terrasse 
(headquarters of German Gestapo) to 
call there without delay. I felt what 
was coming, and I was right....I was 
ordered to liquidate Rotary immediate- 
ly and hand over all property.” 

He then tells how the Club was al- 
lowed to retain its bungalow near Oslo, 
a beautiful place with 34 bunks. “We 
passed the bungalow over to a new 
club, a ski club called Tyrikara after the 
name of the near-by fjord—a club which 
had exactly the same number of mem- 
bers as the Rotary Club! 

“On the 23d of July, 1942, our bunga- 
low was taken by the Marine Depart- 
ment in a surprise attack with dogs 
and armed men. Our caretakers were 
ordered to quit and passed 
everywhere to see that nothing was re- 
moved. We protested, of course, but of 
no avail. ... More than a year passed 
before we were allowed to get near the 
bungalow for which the Norwegian au- 
thorities paid a yearly rent. It was 
then found that everything was all right 
and that, as a matter of fact, improve- 
ments had been made. It appears that 
the admiral of the fleet was invited out 
one Sunday and he was so pleased with 
the general view and the bungalow that 
he took it over himself. 

“So Tyrikara had to carry on without 
the bungalow for the rest of the occupa- 
tion. We met once a year for our gen- 


sentinels 






eral meeting and we had 
club and met in private h 


mes 
> Wh 


ever we had anything of intereg ,. . 
port. News from abroad filtered thy... 
and such news was always celeb,, f 


with a little gathering. 

“Everybody brought his 
the host and hostess served ‘ 
called coffee. We played ca: offic 
—and discussed whatever ap 
air... . These meetings played a 
role for us all during these five | 
years, kept up our spirits and , 
nal optimism. 

“Then came the last hectic ! 
saw, of course, the end coming— 
coming fast. The question IS | 
how. The Germans saw the writing 
the wall themselves. They 
make arrangements for defe1 ¢ 
way. Big underground quart 
were built in many places. 
restrictions were continually enfi 
and the German nerves were on 


oo kK ,.% 


Then came the forcing of the R 
and the end was very near. Still ; 
Germans carried on — evidently 


had to keep their men busy to ay 
too much talk. In my garden I had? 
convicts from the fortress, Ger 
sailors and some Norwegians, stretc} 
barbed wire all around the apple 
and along the fences at 4 o’clock on \ 
Day. Then the news 
dropped their tools with a shout of 

“Our Rotary friends began to wi 
at once. ‘When are you going to ops 
they asked. I was keen myself, ; > 
wanted very much to start afresh, 
there was certain cleaning up to i 
made. Finally the Committee 
dicated to me that we might con\ 
the first [provisional] meeting, and J 
28 we met for the first time. It was : 
pleasant reunion after these long five 
years.” 


came—the m 


Peace Is What We Make it 


[Continued from page 7] 


worsened the lives of almost all the 2 


billion people on this planet. In that 
year Hitler sent his troops into the 
Rhineland. He wanted to find out if the 
Allies would hang together. If they 
weakened and let him break this part of 
the treaty, he would know he might 
eventually break all of it and begin 
world conquest. His private guess was 
that they would weaken, but he gave 
his commander this secret order: “If 
you are not opposed, stay there. If you 
are opposed, draw back.” 

The Allies weakened and let him stay. 
They hoped by softness to buy peace, 
but softness bought them a war. Had 
they used force on Hitler then, they 
might have had peace. 


What we must straighten out in 
minds is the fact that peace is not o! 
a matter of conciliation and comproms 
and faith and gentlemanly underst 
ing. Peace is also a matter of power 
and part of the price of peace for 
is that we must make up our minds 
use power to keep peace in the wi 
when conciliation fails as is provided 
the Charter of San Francisco. 

We must give to the search for peé 
that same terrible urgency which 
give to the prosecution of our wars. \\4 
must feel in our bones and in our 
that peace with us is also a matter 0 
survival or extinction—that we make 
lasting peace, or we die. 

War opens the arteries of nations al) 


eart 
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with the tranquil bouquet 
of harmonious propor- 


tions. 
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spills out their blood; and history ts an 
endless repetition of nations which, go- 
ing to war one time too often, were left 
bloodless and recov- 


never afterward 


ered. For us, the next war would be 


one war too many. It will not do to say 
that the issues of peace are too rooted in 
the contradictions of human nature or 
economics to be solved We must re- 
solve them if we are to remain alive as 
a nation 
A start 
Delegates 


was made at San Francisco. 
from 50 there 
threshed out their differences and drew 
But 
as good as the men behind them. 


nations 


up a Charter. contracts are only 
Recently an attorney told me that a 
him 
going into a business deal with a man 
I do not trust. 
air-tight contract which he can’t break 


client came to and said: “I am 


I want you to frame an 


and which will protect me from any 
sort of mischief he may have on his 
mind.” 


“Listen, my friend,” said the attorney, 
“there is no group of words in the Eng 
lish language which will take the place 
of plain honesty between men, or which 
will fully protect either of you if you 
plan to deceive each other.” 


P EACE was not made by delegates at 
San Francisco. It can only be made by 
peoples. Lasting peace will come only 
when they have a tremendous, consist- 
ent, and continuous desire for it, and 
are willing to work for it through good 
days and bad days alike; when they do 
not permit make 
them cynical 
they do not 

them 


has no 


disappointment to 


and indifferent; when 


permit superoptimism to 


carry into a idealism 
which 


when they are prepared to pay the price 


cloudy 
realistic foundations: 
of peace today, tomorrow, and the day 
after tomorrow. 

entire 
One 


Two wars have brought the 
world to the edge of bankruptcy. 
more major war would destroy for the 
United States, for Russia, and for the 
British Empire the last vestiges of the 
economic order 
That is the plain 
situation today. 


social order and the 
which we now have. 

truth of the 
If men say that faith is much too flimsy 
a thing upon which to construct a dur- 


may answer 


world’s 


able peace, I believe we 
that when faith is reinforced by the 
knowledge that we must believe in each 
other or die, then we have a faith which 
is stout enough to stand all kinds of 
shocks and disappointments and minor 
quarrels. 

And if men say that the use of power 
is a poor thing by which to produce 
peace, I believe we may answer that if 
the principles of justice and equality 
and freedom—those words we so care 
lessly use—are valuable enough sym- 
bols to men that we twice went to war 
for them, they are also valuable enough 
to be upheld by enlightened force dur- 
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ing periods of peace. It was 
of the Allies to use precise! 
of force during the 1930s 
duced Adolf Hitler and his 
It is clear enough that we 
of us many years of slow 


4 E - 
and laborious negotiation 
grow angry and suspicious ; W 


aged. We shall no doubt se, 
plomacy used against us, we 

upon intrigue, we shall mée: 
in which jealous nations se 
gain us out of part of our we: B 
ing is a part of diplomacy a “ m 
part of poker; and horse ' 
part of diplomacy as well as 





business life. 

But it is also part of the ice . 
peace for us that we shall accept th, ; al 
things as they come. We cannot af; | 
to grow sentimental over the alt 
of mankind, nor can we afford to g; a 
cynical when we find that 
sometimes less altruistic thar 





>= 


hoped. We can no longer afford tly 

comfortable privilege of indifference, 9 

the privilege of brave and loft 

unsupported by action. We 

ance the cost of war against 

of peace and we must come 

conclusions as to what we can afford 5 

to give or not to give for the ke 

peace and what we can afford t 

not to do for the sake of peac ‘ 
If we want peace, we must pay the 6 

price of peace. We must sweat for it ( 






e « - enjoy the comfort, convenience, 





economy, and healthfulness of a 


. Mater equipment That, I think, is what the young s I 
M U e | | e r ( | ima ft ro | G as Giuter ob rhode. dier meant when he said, “. . . the im 
oners, gravity furnaces, portant things, the essential freedoms, 


and boilers for steam or 


Wi ® cas bot water, 
inter Air Conditioner not inalienable rights, and the price we 


The most important single item in planning must pay for them is high.” 
| your future home is a truly modern heating 
system, That means — in terms of today’s 
heating standards — an automatic forced-air 
winter air conditioning system, And — for 
greatest all-around heating satisfaction — it 
means a Mueller Climatrol. For 87 years, 
the Mueller name has stood for progress in 
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the democratic processes, are luxuries 





Friendship 


Few words in the English language 
are so little understood. 

Few words are so thoroughly 
abused. 





heating comfort. It pays to select your heat- A 26-year-old lad in Sing Sing | 

ing plant from this dependable source — prison aoe said to me, ‘‘You have 

[| where you know it is specifically designed always been my friend whether I’ve 

: for the fuel of your choice, and is available i] Just the right size been right or wrong, and I’ve gen- 

| ° h sobs si d eet Oi and type for your d Pi 

in the right size and type to meet your needs. home, in the com- erally been wrong. ; 

¢ Whether it’s for a mansion or a cottage — Ca gpeeenabenen cca Friendship comes out of time. — 

| old or new — a Mueller Climatrol is a choice The bullding of friendship ¢n- 

upon which you will congratulate yourself oe eran te 

: fee y 8 yourse sponsible for countless blessings. | 
or years, So to prove friendship we must | 

Write for free booklet. accept the hurts and the blessings | 


with the same cordial smile, the 
same hearty handclasp. | 
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' nace Design,” also literature describing furnaces for: get rough, the test appears. 
' ; [) Gas 0 Oil 0 Coal C) Gas Boilers And strangely enough, friendship 
' bt | De RSE eee is least needed when the sun shines. 
I a ee Friendship counts most when the 
> "are ; pists, : skies are black and the wind blows 
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Wanted: Rotary at Peace Table 
4. DoyLe, Rotarian 
f 
S g City Royersford, Pennsylvania 
vorld is getting smaller and as 
been conquered, we are 


t ilas 
iloor neighbors to all nations. The 


is of the world have been laid 


doorstep, as well as on the door 
of the other great nations The 
now ours and we must nurse 


yrroblem We 
olationism is now 


must face the facts 
a pipe dream. 
that Rotary should have a seat at 
eace table and be represented by 
, Rotarian who has seen active service 


armed forces 


Rotary Stresses the Man 
H 1(AN L. TuRNER, Rotarian 
(lé gquman 
itlanta, Georgia 
two things in Rotary which have 
t going and will keep it going, if 
are preserved as central in its pro 
im, are the same things that 
throughout 


have 

similal 
world and throughout history 
the cultivation of personality as ex 
Rotary—not only in the 
program, but in the 
and, second, serv- 


groups alive 
They 


ified in 
whole 
ssificcation system 
to others 


There is something very dramatic in 


both: the idea of building up individual 


iracter and attainment to its tallest 

1 best and then forgetting it in codp 
itive effort and teamwork. 

The genius of Rotary is the develop- 

of the individual. has a 

iy of lifting us out of ourselves and 

naking us superior to our limitations 


Rotary 
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and creating an entirely new world for 
us to live in. Rotary wants every mem 
ber to be a power in his own vocation 
and profession and extend that leader 
ship on an unselfish basis into the com 
munity and the nations. Rotary’s slo 
gan for tomorrow might well be: 
Achieve self and then fling self away.— 
From a Rotary Club address 


Getting Out of the Rut 
Louis F. Jorpan, Rotarian 
Lawyer 
Waynesboro, Virginia 

After 16 years I’m back in Rotary. It 
was in 1928 that circumstances took me 
for a while from my home community; 
and with this exodus went my resigna 
tion from the local Rotary Club. When 
I finally returned some months later, 
sooner perhaps than originally expected, 
there ensued a period of drifting, a sea 
son of regretful nonaffiliation which, as 
this is written and time is being reck 
oned, has run to 16 years—16 regrettable 
years in which I’ve lost much, but 
gained at last an invitation, recently 
accepted, to return to the fold of my 
local Club. 

A chance meeting at a Club session 
today with a new friend has brought to 
light several worthy features of Rotary 
membership. 

First, it always from every 
standpoint, to cultivate new acquain 
tances; and especially to make a point 
of warming up to new members, and 
new additions to the community. 

Second, a policy of cultivating peo 
ple will make the luncheon hour far 
more enjoyable. It is good to vary one’s 
position at the luncheon table each 


pays, 


“I said, ‘Have one of my cookies!” 
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...Let it Lift the 
heart and Elevate 
the Mind every day of 
the year... 


e Lhere is some- 
thing about the 


very nature of 








bell music that 
expresses the memorial spirit 
...and in the harmonic 
tuning of a Deagan Carillon 
bell music attains heights 
of expression never before 
approached .. . Here is tonal 
fidelity that stirs the soul, 
beauty that holds the prom- 


ise of joyous reunion on 





other shores... What form 
of War Memorial could 
possibly be more eloquent 
or appropriate? Let us send 


you interesting particulars. 





J. C. DEAGAN, INC. 


296 Deagan Building Chicago 13, fl. 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 


Delicious Tree Ripened Texas Oranges and 
Red Blush Grapefruit for your friends and 
family. 








Select Citrus shipped EXPRESS PREPAID Is 
truly a ‘‘friendly gift.’’ Your choice, mixed 
or straight. Shipping Season November 15th, | 
to April 15th. U. 8. deliveries only. 


% bu Standard | 

Bushel Mexican Box 

Basket Basket 1 5 bu 

Texas & La.........+. 5.00 4.65 7.40 | 

Nebr., Ia., Kans., Okla. | 
and Ark, ......... 5.50 4.90 8.30 

East of Misa. and N., 

West States ...... 6.10 5.20 9.20 


(Please send remittance with order) 
SAN BENITO CHARITIES, INC. 


Post Office Drawer 203! 
SAN BENITO, TEXAS 
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precision and 
quality 





WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORP. 
4640 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
Buy More War Bonds 
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week, to pick out a different side part- 
ner, so to speak, because in this way 
we broaden ourselves, and perchance 
with this approach to the meeting may 
be of some value to those close to us 
at the table. 

Third, it should be remembered that 
we not only go to the Club luncheon to 
be refreshed by the words which come 
to us through the effort of the Program 
Chairman, but to make the luncheon 
repast itself a thing of value and of 
comradeship, the same as if we were 
out to lunch with a good friend or busi- 
ness associate. 

Fourth, many of us are prone to 
shrink from cultivating new acquain- 
tances. We get in a rut and are too 
fond of chumming with Jim, or Charles, 
or some other old crony we've known 
for years. It’s getting out of the rut 
that counts for so much in Rotary. 


Britain and U. S. Must Stand Together 
FRANK D. FINLAY, Rotarian 
Association Executive 
Alton, Illinois 

The world has yet to see how great 
an effort can be put forth on behalf of 
peace or on behalf of settling disputes 
that may lead to war, through the joint 
action of the two great units of the 

English - speaking world—the United 

States and the British Empire. 

Shakespeare once said, “Come the world 

against her, England yet shall stand.” 

This was not altogether an idle boast. 

But it is a far cry from the 16th and 

17th Centuries to the 20th Century. That 

boast no longer holds good for England 
and I am equally sure that it would be 
an empty boast were it made today of 

America. As a result, I have a thesis 

and it is this: If we of the English- 

speaking world are interested in sur- 
vival, and I think we are, then we will 
survive, in my estimation, not standing 
alone as America or as the British Em- 
pire, but standing together united in 

peace as in war. If we do this, then I 

think, to paraphrase Shakespeare, we 

can say of our two great countries: 

“Come the world against us, we shall 

yet stand and we shall survive.”—From 

a Rotary Club address. 


‘That Is a Rotary Work’ 
R. VAN DER Bie, M.D., Rotarian 
Physician and Surgeon 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

There is deep significance to the fact 
that a great painting often is known 
by the name of the artist. It is referred 
to as a Rembrandt, a Rubens, or a 
Michelangelo. The painter has put into 
the picture his artistry, spirit, and in- 
dividuality to the extent that it reflects 
the very character of the artist, and is 
therefore rightly given his name. 
Worldly immortality has been achieved 
by the artist through the medium of his 
work. 

Rotarians by the same token can ac- 
complish many worth-while community 
projects by contributing their initiative, 
interest, and spirited coéperation. And 
when success has been achieved, the 
grateful community will say, “That is 
a Rotary work.” 
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rent Events. 
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Many of Our Films. 
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few Soil for 
old China 


ed ige 22] 
) tl ost, China a i 
OOS ul agricul l 
‘ 
S i 1 Pure 1S Col ( va 
" lined to agree If 
t ik « Lizers, ( ! I | 
) stra WC ) | 
) t ol ad SPaNE 
yp rota n, then China can 
in yield of 50 
Tha nean that it could 
present area of cultivated 
f gain as many people as it 
iin or 250 million. Add that 
esent 500 million and you see 
d some paragraphs back at 
0 million—the number 
( 1 can someda 
é é Wa 
jue yn W here s he ¢ to 
ynde il fertilizers? In our 
) wo b there in the hin 
China we faced preci ely 
> problem ind solved it crude 
materials at hand. 
We needed an electric furnace, I re 
iting phosphate rock, and 
it of local limestone, equipping 
ith carbons from dry _ batteries 
ike superphosphate we treated 
ish placed in iron pans with sul- 
ic acid. But methods as primitive 


a dribb le. China needs 


chemical fertilizers. 


it yield but 
lions of tons of 
3 the Government knows full well— 
s encouraging both the importation 
nd domestic manufacture of as much 
3 it can get. Potash is no great prob- 
Farmer Wang’s wood and straw 
es supply enough of that. 
In South China are deposits of rock 
hosphate which, when processed, will 
nother part of the gap. But what 
vill truly plug it are a number of great 
gen-fixing plants for the produc 
tion of nitrate and sulphate fertilizers. 
China has the coal and the lime and, 
potentially, an abundance of the hydro- 
electric power needed for this process 
which captures the free nitrogen of the 
air and imprisons it in a compound the 
farmer can spread on his fields. These 
projected plants wait but upon more set- 
led postwar conditions, some engineer- 
ing genius, and some foreign capital. 
New tools will help Wang Shih Hung 
somewhat, but think first in terms of 
small seeders and plows, not combines 
and tractors, when you think of his im- 
plement needs—for he is and perhaps 
always will be relatively a small op- 
erator. A greater stress on livestock, 
which is part of the Government pro- 
gram, will profit him also. But what he 
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needs most, I think it can be said, is an 
of the 
salts that will flow 





—— 
abundance wonder-working in- 


organi from these 
nitrogen-fixing plants. 

Industrialization is coming to China, 
and as 100,000 farm 


into manufacturing towns, Wang Shih 





LET YOUR GIFT BE 


| Dust 


table, 


its villages grow 


Hung may acquire more room, may in- 


electric heaters in his unheated 


Stall 





home and electric lights over his dining 





and may be able to buy canned 


Few gifts are so joyously accepted 
a milk for 


omeday even a truck for his hard trips 


or bring such lasting delight as his young brood, and perhaps 


Persian, Aubusson or Chinese rug 
from Nahigian Brothers. Here, in to 
the most magnificent stock of deco- 

rative rugs, you can 
Christmas or wedding gift problem 
Mode rm of 


market. More immediately, he and 


solve your 
easily and satisfactorily 
antique masterpieces are availabl 
ina wide range of prices. Rugs for 


home or office sent on approval t 
Rotarians and their friends 


Nahigian Brothers, Are 


Fine Rugs for over Half a Centur) 
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work of Southern white writers. Buck- 
lin Moon's 


ward preface says that the book is in- 


unpretentious, straightfor- 













tended for “the average American who 


169 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois | is disturbed by the rising racial ten- 
e | sion which he feels around him.” The 
; ANTIQUES MODERN ORIENTALS | highly valuable net effect of the experi- 
| AUBUSSONS ence this book gives the white reader is 













































BROADLOOMS a broadened understanding of Negro life 





in the United States, and a deepened 


| sense of the need for such understand- 
| ing 
* ak * 





A remarkably thorough, informative, 
and constructive survey of the whole 
field of group relationships in the 
United States, one which could well be 
used as a basis for study and discus- 
|sion groups in this vital field, is One 
| America: Our Racial and National Mi- 
norities, edited by Francis J. Brown and 
Joseph S. Roucek. The general problems 
of minorities, the fields of immigration 
and naturalization, and the special stat- 
us, needs, of 
than 40 distinct groups of American 
citizens are clearly and helpfully dis- 
cussed in this excellent work. 


and contributions more 
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= | Briefly Noted 
THE WAR 

This Is Where I Came In, by Robert 
Battle Below, by Robert J. 
We're in real danger of missing 
some of the very best books about the 
war through a feeling that now that the 
war is over we no longer need or want 
to read about it. To my mind no corre- 
spondent save Ernie Pyle has written so 
of the actual the 
fighting fronts on land and sea as Bob 
Casey. This Is Where I Came In is a 
| marvellously rich and true book. I am 
| confident it will prove one of the class- 
lies of our war literature, and recom- 
}mend it unreservedly. In many ways 
equally good is Casey’s account of the 
achievements of American submarines 
in the first years of the war against 
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his millions of fellow Chinese 
stitute one of the largest ma 
the goods of the world. 

sut as I see him now sitting 
his bamboo chair on the dirt fi 
I hear 
tween pulls on his long-stem: 
“If I take care of my land, my 
And in his 
twinkle which I interpret as a 


stucco home, him sa 


take care of me.” 


he cannily intends to use al] 
professors and factory people 
offer that will really help him 1 
of it. 


Japan, publication of which was 
by Naval censorship. 

Runway to the Sun, by Colons 
L. Scott, Jr. This 
unpretentious autobiograp 


exceedingly 
and 


flier is an ideal book for 


great 


minded boy and his dad—not a 
war experience, of which Colon: 
wrote in God Is My Co-Pilot, but of f 
training and earlier experience. 
Oil and Deep Water, by Kaj Klitg 
This is the highly interesting pers 
experience of the first mate on a t 
American Merchant Mai 
once thoughtful and exe 
and marked by positive literary 


in the 


book at 


POETRY 
Selected Poems, by John Crows 
som. The Darkening Meadows, by 
Nathan. For the 
these are 
Ransom’s poems are meaty and thx 
ful, Nathan’s simpler in form an 


ert lover of mode 


poetry books indisper 


tion. Both books include work of 
distinction. 
BUSINESS 
Effective Personal Letters: A Ma 


Bus nes 


collection of 


of Social Correspondence in 
by W. H. Butterfield. A 
well-chosen examples of personal 
ters for business purposes, with se! 
general suggestions, which will be us¢ 
ful in many offices. 


es. 2 

New books mentioned, publishers, and } $ 

Lake Erie, Harlan Hatcher (Bobbs-Mé 
rill, $3.50).—North Atlantic Triangle 


Bartlet Brebner (Yale University Press, 
—The Atomic Age Opens, Donald Port 
Geddes (Pocket Books, 25c).—The Sto 
the Springfield Plan, Clarence I, Chatt« 
Alice L. Halligan (Barnes & Nobel, $: 
—They Seek a City, Arna Bontemps 
Jack Conroy (Doubleday, Doran, $2.7 
Primer for White Folks, Bucklin Mo 
(Doubleday, Doran, $3.50).-——One A 
Francis J. Brown and Joseph S. R« 
(Prentice-Hall, $5).—This Is Where I ( 
In, Robert J. Casey (Bobbs-Merrill, 5 
Battle Below, Robert J. Casey (Bobbs 
rill, $3).—Runway to the Sun, Colonel Rob« 
L. Scott (Scribner’s, $2.50).—Oil and 
Water, Kaj Klitgaard (University of 
Carolina Press, $2.50).—Selected Po: 
John Crowe Ransom (Knopf, $2).- 
Darkening Meadows, Robert Nathan (K 
$1.50). —Effective Personal Letters, \ 
Butterfield (Prentice-Hall, $4). 
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SIGNET OF QUALITY IN PIPES 


falking It nail 


sed from page 


ra 


Smokers of the old style screw-stem pipes ea long dreamed of the 
time when they could own a pipe that would be free of the usual 
screw-stem ailments. That day—and the VanRoy Ajustomatic—are 
here! @ This is more than just another screw-stem. It is a totally new 
kind of pipe. New—because the stem is ‘‘float-mounted'’—accurately 
lines up with the bowl as straight as a die every time. @ The patented 
Ajustomatic stem can be turned as often as you like—it will never 
lock at an off angle. And you get this care-free alignment for the 
life of the pipe. @ Give yourself the satisfaction of owning this latest 


Empire State Building, New York 1 





Henry R. S nN, Rota 
Ve Y« 
ticle ij J S an Ho 
| McDet on the Chicago 
1 races [THE ROTARIAN 
ri] 1O€ . s ive Injustice to 
Duryea ) drove - — VanRoy Ajustematic 
Vovembe 1 November 28 
picture shows Charle I Bard $5 
first Duryea ve 
ot the me used in the 
d rae J. Frank Duryea 
e Duryea the first race rf 
in va accompanied by 
Charl E. Duryea a a 
the reason for this being that 
deemed etter driver than 
| ink also ove the same vehl 
e second ice on Thanksgiving 
nber 2 Charles Duryea 
2 cutter 1 a livery stable —and greatest—of all VanRoy pipe achievements. 
d the i in this rig 
sake iy rege Aa VANROY COMPANY, INC., 
H rsele ; Carriage Race, Novem ete 
1895, Chicago, IIl.,”" is mislead 
ODVILOUSIS ;s there neve! was i 
sort in America 
iCe’ yt Nove hae | = was i { lly 


i first automobile race That 





Charles E. Duryea Drives . Third Car in 1894 
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; + $ .% “designed by merry hull 
Farry C : xe "U.S. PAIS 2.125.673 
homoning srlily hig father, ak —nerselly ginny Lo VEs st 2,194,934—2,226,,604 
date. of nak Fe wow 0a SIR, wharsag ee Cat ~*0 . = = 
‘ LA ow Tanks naam Dnh Saplimdr /793 
Rea - chs the ng fart Uncor of 
sph of that pe Zz REVIEWED IN FRESH DA I 
Tha. ther ple Mann. « wee Tebow wn John 
sTusal aabintily, Jlllraring Chartas wr4rak THE ROTARIAN Desert Palm Ripened 
se re oy a Facvine Se. 48 if. Attractively packed as a treat for you or 
Pag / Stee og i eae TZ Fame ere gifts for friends. 2 Ib. Ranch pack, $1.70; 
e = = oe > a ee 2% Ib. Drum, $2.00; 2 lb. Redwood box, 
a - “ hb arnhae Damrgen a arth $2.40: 4 It art $3.20 Pric nclude 
drawer Bia. ov @ ther I $2. : » carton, $3.20. rices i 1 
J ar a Day? 2 shipping costs in U. S. and armed forces. 
pase ae Jeftersee Sirguas Peyver NASH’S DESERT RANCH 
PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. Box No. 832 
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SWEET, JUICY 


Tree-Ripened CITRUS FRUIT 
in its natural color 

From my Groves, direct by Fast Express 

More Vitamins—More Juice Rich Flavor 
Bushel '2-Bushel 
Oranges..........$5.00 $3.00 
Grapefruit....... 4.75 2.75 
Mixed............. §.00 3.00 
Special Gift Basket, Containing 
Oranges, Grapefruit, Temples, 


Tangelos, Tangerines, Attrac- 
tively packed. Bu.$5.50.\/, bu. $3.25 


These prices include prepaid express to 
any place east of the Mississippi River 
or in Minnesota, Okla., Nebr., Mo., 
Ark., La., and Tex. (U.S. Deliveries Only.) 


ORDER TODAY 


Check or Money. Order 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


COL. SAM HOWARD | 


LAKE HAMILTON, FLORIDA 



















Now Available in STEEL! 


Office Valet-—Modern, effi- 
cient, space saving racks and 
locker racks. Accommodate 3 
or 4 per sq. ft. Keeps wraps 
aired, dry, “in press.”” Porta- 
ble or Stationary units. 
Checker—Complete Check- 
rooms. Standard in industry, 
hotels, schools and institu 
tions. 


Write for new Bulletin G-11 





me 


a wt 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
“The Checkroom People'’ 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 





“You will find a single 
drop of this will 
last a week.”’ 


ONLY $4.00 
prepaid 


For This $2.00 Bottle 
Temptation — one of 
the most exquisite per- 
fumes ever created 

A single drop lasts 
a week, charms and 
attracts men and 
women to you. 

The fragrance of 
living flowers. Bottles 
with elongated stopper 
encased in a polished 
maple case 4 times 
the size of the picture. 


No Money 


the postman when he hands you the 
age or (if you prefer) send money 
, currency, stamps or check for $1.00. 


0! back if not satisfied. 
iL RIEGER, 245 Art Center Bidg., San Francisco 
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this race was a preliminary affair makes 
no difference. It was a real race, with 
a stake of $500 cash and the Duryea 
brothers were in it. 


Editors’ Note: The article by Mr. McDer- 
mott was read and approved by members of 
the staff of the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry in Chicago, which is sponsoring the 
observance of the 50th anniversary of the 
Thanksgiving Day race of 1895, and which 
is well aware of the controversy that has 
irisen concerning the part played by the 
Duryea brothers in the so-called consolation 
race of November 2 and the Thanksgiving 
Day race which followed Both Mr. McDer- 
mott and Museum research men relied heavy 
ily on reports of the race in the Chicago 
Times-Herald, sponsor of the 1895 races, for 
their source material As readers will 
recall, in no place did Mr. McDermott say 
who drove the car in the Thanksgiving Day 


race, merely referring to the “Duryea en- 
try.” As to whether or not the picture of 
the “Victory car’ appearing in THe Ro- 


rARIAN Was the actual car used, readers 
are referred to the cut on page 55. 

Concerning whether the Thanksgiving 
Day race was “the first automobile race,” or 
whether the consolation race should be con 
sidered the first race, a question which Ro- 
tarian Selden raises, readers will be inter 
ested in this excerpt from a book When 
Chicago Introduced the Automobile to Amer- 
ica, which contains articles entitled My Chi- 
cago Race Winner, by J. Frank Duryea, and 
America’s First Automobile Race, by Arthur 
Pound Commenting on the November 2 
race, Mr. Pound says: “This impromptu 
event was nothing more than an exhibition 
or a preliminary test. ... The fact thet 
Charles E. Duryea was a passenger defi- 
nitely fixes the informality of the event as 
an exhibition rather than a race; otherwise 
a neutral umpire would have been provided 
according to the rules,” 


Autos of Another Day 

Described by R. W. WHIPPLE 

Honorary Rotarian 

Johnson City, New York 

I heartily enjoyed Five Miles an 
Hour!, by William F. McDermott [THE 
RotTaRiAN for September], and the de- 
scription of America’s first automobile 
race. I enjoved, too, his description of 
some of the early cars, for I was in the 
automotive-equipment business for 46 
years in Binghamton, where for 28 
years I was an active member of the 
Rotary Club. Volumes could be written 
about them and their successors in the 
years before the turn of the century. 

In the year 1899, for example, the most 
prevalent and practically only gasoline 
buggies were driven by steam, using 





gasoline for fuel, rather 








driven by the present type . wit 
gasoline engine. With a w a 
56 inches and the wire whe: yar 
torcycle, this forerunner of er 
day perfection in transport: 
chug along until a horse sh 7 ) 
clination to climb a tree « yr 
show her aversion to the da: pox 
petition in her hitherto n 
highway ownership. oa 

What automobiles they we * 
days! No tops, no windshiel on 
ers. They steered with a k nal 
like the tiller of a pou 
ship. Tires 28 by 2% E 
inches—no extras. wal 
Then the mechanism: gas 
four horsepower pou 
transmitted to the of | 
rear wheels, if you the 
could get it to trans- cap 
mit at all, with a bi- wh 
cycle chain and gin 
sprockets; and brakes thi 
which held in only in | 


one direction. If the power 
and you started downhill b 
where you would ultimately 
pended solely upon your past 

You sat directly over thi 


which carried from 200 to 300 p ] 
steam. It gave you great comt Pr 
ever, to know that it was bo TH 
two or three layers of steel pi: Chi 
so that in case of a blowup, t Ho 
would not fly. (I do not m to 
pieces of you; I mean the pieces of | wo 
boiler.) The four-horsepower eng sol 
was under the seat, directly | slu 
which was the boiler, while und: ’ 
that was the firebox. The gasolin it | 
burned ‘as fuel in the same manner ; om 


blue flame of a plumber’s or paint 
torch. A smokestack appeared 
back, and if the wind blew do 
pipe, a huge blaze would flare o 
under the vehicle. Directly back of 
surrounding the boiler was a 
rying the surplus water. 

To go on a little spin or joyri 
first thing one did was to fill the 





rR. 


“THEY'RE wheel to wheel!” at the breath-taking speed of 10—no, it’s 15—miles an how! 





me 
é a 


: 








The driver of 1899 at the left is now Johnson City, N. Y., Rotarian R. W. Whipple 
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yater, then pump up the gaso- 
k pressure to 35 pounds by hand. 
ct step was to build on the curb- 
small bonfire of cotton waste 

in gasoline with which to heat 
t piece of pipe (called a torch) to 

vasoline vapor artificially until 

ler became hot enough to gen- 
vas from the fuel with its own 

rhe required 180 pounds of steam 
iry for a getaway required about 
nutes to generate, and you were 
eady to see how the traffic sig 
were set for a swing down the 
poulevard. 

Every 14 miles you stopped to fill the 
water tank and the air pressure on the 
gasoline was again pumped up to 35 
pounds with a hand pump—one gallon 
of water to the mile and eight miles to 
the gallon of gasoline, and with a tank 
capacity of three gallons. Some of you 
who add a quart of H:O to your en- 
gine once a month if you happen to 
think of it should have motored a motor 
1 those days! 





Second Time for Sudbury, Too 
Reminds R. R. Jessup, Stock Broker 
f etary, Rotary Club 
Sudbury, Ontario, Canada 
In the list of Rotary Clubs to win the 
ient’s Award for 1944-45 [page 45, 
RoTaRIAN for August], the Rotary 
‘lub of Sudbury was listed as a winner. 
wever, the asterisk which indicated 
eaders that the Sudbury Club had 
yon the previous year as well seems 
mehow to have slipped off the type 


siug 
We Sudbury Rotarians will appreciate 
1 great deal if you will point out the 
ission to readers of THE ROTARIAN. 


Soldier Letter ‘Impressive’ 

Says T. J. Jones, Rotarian 

Agricultural Engineer 

Havana, Illinois 

I am extremely impressed with the 
guest editorial in THE ROTARIAN for Au- 
gust entitled A Letter to a Soldier, by 
Edward A, Lapham. It occurs to me 
that it would be very fine to furnish 
reprints of this article to the members 
of our local American War Dads chap- 
ter and ask them to forward their copy 
to their sons in the service. I believe 
this will aid somewhat in the general 
effort that is being made to orient re- 
turning soldiers to civilian status. 






His Ship 


His hand-carved ship 
Could not go far 

On cotton waves 

In a glass jar. 








But now no bottle 
Holds ship nor sea. 
He sets the throttle : Uy 
On his P-T. eae ' 
—RvutTH EVERDING LIBBEY 


NovEeEMBER, 1945 

















That’s what so many people 
told me last year when they received my select gift packages of fine fruit, direct from 
my Hesperian Orchards. Let me take care of your gift worries this year. Just send 
me your gift list—I’ll do the rest. 

A SINGLE PACKAGE IS A HOLIDAY TREAT 

A CLUB MEMBERSHIP IS A "ROYAL GIFT" 


This year’s Christmas Package is a glamorous combination of 
GOLDEN and RUBY APPLES 
(including Starking and Stark's Golden Delicious) 
CELESTIAL DU COMICE and D'ANJOU PEARS 


Club members get these rare fruits in season— 
GOLDEN and RUBY APPLES 
CELESTIAL DU COMICE and D'ANJOU PEARS 
CHERRIES—APRICOTS—PEACHES 
with other exotic fruits, June to March, inclusive, to 
members of Myron Foster's Hesperian Monthly Fruit Club 
10 months’ membership........ $27.35 3 months’ membership ........ 
6 months’ membership........ 16.80 SE SIN on aws ccc2ese 2.95 


Add 3% sales tax for delivery in Washington State 
Shipping weight about 10 pounds except cherry package, approximately 6 pounds. 


Select any month you desire or type of membership. Prices include delivery within U.S.A. 
free delivery zone of Railway Express. Order direct or send for beautiful illustrated folder 
and order blank to 


MYRON FOSTER'S Hesperian Orchards 
Dept. 671, Wenatchee, Wash. 


Reference, Seattie-First National Bank 
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| GET THE BEST FOR YOUR MONEY | 
: BUY THIS NEW 
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$6.00 







pA= ‘ (4) secret pocket 
\S p/ FOR BIG BILLS 







HANDY SPACE 


rr FOR CURRENCY 
(4 ‘ POCKETS FOR “ 
\ CARDS, TICKETS 
ZIPPER SUPERBLY STYLED 
POCKET \e AND CRAFTED j 
NEAT, HAND- ~~ | 
= TURNED EDGES { 
df FINEST i 
LEATHERS 


GER-KRESS CO. 


WEST BERD WISCORS IS 


Fen -® 


te 


GIVE HER A COLORFUL NEW 
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A Gift They 
Won't Forget! 


ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT 
TANGERINES 


FULLY TREE-RIPENED IN FLORIDA, direct from 
tree to you, washed and polished, but NOT 
ARTIFICIALLY COLORED. 


THIS makes a difference few people outside of 
Florida know about. Try some and you'll say: ‘Wish 
I'd known this before." 


A TRIAL BASKET 
WILL CONVINCE YOU 
YOU WILL WANT MORE 


Bushel, $5.00 (money order or check), prepaid to 
YOUR door. ORANGES or MIXED (oranges, grape- 
fruit and tangerines). Add I5% to cover additional 
express charges west of the Rockies. 


W. ROSS WALTON 


Clermont 


She Ideal 
CRristmas 


Gift... 


Lifetime Lady Luck POKER CHIPS 


Solve your entire 
shopping problem. Surprise and 
delight your friends with some- 
thing really new and different 
LADY LUCK POKER CHIPS 
—made from the remarkable new 
plastic, Polystyrene. Ring like coins, 
but won't mar table tops. Interlocking 
surfaces for perfect stacking. Won't slide or topple 
Won't chip or break. Non-fading colors. Will last a | 
lifetime. Box 100 (50 white; 25 red; 25 blue) only 
$2.95, postpaid. Your money back, if you are not 
satistied. 

Order now for your entire gif/ list. 





Florida 








Christmas 





MERCURY PLASTICS, New Baltimore, Michigan 





BIRD PRINTS FOR THE AMERICAN HOME 
FULL COLOR 


fine antique white Paper, 
size 9" x 1216", 


She'll adore framing these 
unusually ‘eautiful prints 
her own way, and admire 
them for years to come, 
You'll enjoy their good 
looks, too, for your office, 
den or playroom. Excellent 
as an educational subject 
for the chiidren, or as a 
welcome gift to a friend. 
A speci sel 











im horizontal and vertical subjects, 
For etimited tne only 32 tor 82. \ 


RESTEANDOVERCO, 100 BthSt" New Tork 28,N.¥. Dept. Reis 











ALASKA 
—HUNT 
KODIAK 
BEAR 


World's 
Lergest 
Beor 






monster 
ae 4 





fess eae 


ALASRA 


Scratchpaddings 


[Continued from page 39] 


the Canadian Advisory Committee dis- 
cussed the idea of Rotary Clubs raising 
money by seeking to sell lottery tickets 
outside of the Club, and reported its 
opposition to the practice as being in- 
consistent with the ideals and dignity 
of Rotary. 

The Committee considered requests 
from non-Rotary groups for the assist- 
ance or coOéperation of Rotary in carry- 
ing out their respective programs, and 
is making recommendations thereon to 
the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national. The possibilities of extension 
of Rotary in Canada were viewed opti- 
mistically; and the Committee reported 
that it is giving continuing considera- 
tion to ideas which may be utilized by 
Rotary Clubs generally in Canada to 
promote the welfare of Rotary in that 
country. The Committee, looking for- 
ward to the coming Convention, dis- 
cussed its responsibilities in assisting in 
the planning of a British Common- 
wealth of Nations dinner. 

The Committee designated JoHN C. 
MacMILLan, of Sydney, N. S., as the con- 
tinuing member and Chairman of the 
Committee for 1946-47. 


All members were present: ARTHUR 
LAGUEUX, of Quebec, Que., ae a E. 
D. FLETCHER, of Vancouver, B. JOHN 
C. MACMILLAN, of Sydney, N. +p FRANK 


E. PERNEY, of Hamilton, ‘Ont.: and AR- 
THUR W. WIDNALL, of Fort William, Ont.; 
and GEOFFREY A. WHEABLE, of London, 
Ont., ex-officio member as Rotary Inter- 
national Director from Canada. 

Rotary Foundation—AMoOng _  ques- 
tions considered by the Rotary Founda- 
tion Committee when it met September 
20 and 21 was the specific request from 
PRESIDENT T. A. WARREN, of Wolver- 
hampton, England, for a detailed study 
of the place of the Foundation in Ro- 
tary. In that connection the Commit- 
tee entered upon an examination of the 
different fields of activity (such as 
Youth Service) which might offer the 
greatest possibilities for action by the 
Foundation. This examination, which 
is in line with the terms of reference set 
up for the Committee by the Board of 
Directors this year, is expected to bring 
out a number of possible specific objec- 
tives for the Foundation. 

Present were DouGLas A. STEVENSON, 
of Sherbrooke, Que., Canada, Chairman; 
MARVEL BEEM, of West Los Angeles, 
Calif.; MARSHALL E. Cornett, of Klamath 
Falls, Oreg.; M. C. GaLLacHer, of Bill- 
ings, Mont.; SamMueL C. Gorswine, of 
Battle Creek, Mich.; D. D. Monrog, of 
Clayton, N. Mex.; and WaALrTerR D. 
SHULTz, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Aneus S. 
MITCHELL, of Melbourne, Australia, was 
unable to attend. 


Chuckles. While the work of the 
ministry is usually pretty serious busi- 
ness, a few chuckles sometimes help it 
along, believes THE Rev. A. C. MEIER, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Van- 


dalia, Ill. And chuckles are 

packs into a mimeographed 

which he has edited for two \ 
members of his church who a 
armed services. A recent is 
tained an amusing story about 
torized milkman,” a home-mad 
bomb,” designed to deliver n 
which turned its cargo into c! 


Hands across Sea. An out 
exemplification of Rotary’s Fo 
ject can be found most any day 
home of RoTARIAN AND Mrs. Ira N 
of West Palm Beach, Fla. In 194 
began entertaining British 
fliers, and have averaged at | 
guests a week since then. Ths 
work has been facilitated by frie 
have opened homes and hotels { 
young people. 


Honor Winners. Members of | 
tary Club of St. Louis, Mo., whos« 
have won Army-Navy “E” and 
Guard “M” awards for excell 
war production were honored ( 
cent meeting. They are WII S 
Farr, Air Reduction Sales Co.; | 
J. Ryan, John Nooter Boiler Wo: 
Tuomas P. O’MALLEy, Electric § 
Battery Co.; Howarp I. Youna, 
can Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.; 
LIAM E. Hunter, American Optica 





Rotary Events Calendar 


November 16-18—Committee on Par- 
ticipation of Rotarians in the Postwar 
Word meets in Staunton, Va. 

November 22-24—Aims and Objects 
Committee meets in Greensboro, 
N. C. 

November 25—1946 Convention Com- 
mittee meets in Atlantic City, N. J. 











Erwin P. Stupp, Stupp Bros. Bridg 
Iron Co.; JoHN A. SHontTz, Dictap 
Sales Corp.; ALBERT HAGEN, Genera 
Cable Corp.; JOHN FREEMAN Cl 
Century Electric Co.; Joe E. Bur 
Sunnen Products Co.; ApoLpH H. Roser) 
BURG, Universal Match Corp.; ArTHu! 
LESCHEN and WILLIAM C. HENNING, A 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co.; W. C. B 
SODEMANN, Sodemann Heat & Powe 
Co.; GEorGE A. Yocum, WILLIAM J. Go! 
WorTHY, and Harvey M. Harker, al! 
the Monsanto Chemical Co.; THomas P 
HALLEY and SuHretps R. Smits, S: 
western Bell Telephone Co.; Here! 
H. Droste, The G. S. Suppiger Co.; W1:- 
LARD C. ANDERSON and PauL W. TE! 
Missouri Inspection Bureau; Roseri 
PEASE, Axelson Mfg. Co. 


International. Nearly as internati 
as Rotary itself—that can be said of the 
big wheel displayed regularly at mee! 
ings of the Rotary Club of Fayette, M 
Made of woods grown in 35 different 
countries, it boasts an unusual histor 
It was one of two wheels put togethe 
in 1926 by A. R. Boong, then Secretary, 
now an honorary member, of the Ro- 
tary Club of Carbondale, Ill., who 
ried one of them on a tour of E 
pean Clubs. As the years passed, the 
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Another Beaver The glory 
é og f its volunt 
s long ter 
1 in devotion, 
eving results 
l s read a pol 


ongratulations receive 


VLARSHAI 1 member of 
Cl cothe. Mo.. 
he Silver Beave 
ngu 1 Boy Scout lead 
Sing Out! lo urage Rotarian 
their Club ul 
ARIAN Howarp B. PERRY, of 


is written this poem 


he go 


Honors. JOH? R BATTLEY, a Past 
t the Rotary Club of Clap 

I yland, was recently elected a 

of Parliament ARTHUR E 

ER, a member! f the Rotary Club 
Altoona, Pa vas the chairman of 
cel Blair County War Fund and 


Chest campaign. 


Publisher. CHARLES BENNETT, a mem 


f the Rotary Club of St. Louis, 

former college professor and 

ithor, has entered the publication 

1! as publisher of Sales Age, a new 
4 magazine 


Choices. Ballot-box decisions are dif 
t at times Consider the problem 

1 faced Rotarians in Cardston, Alta., 
nada, in a recent municipal election: 
f the Club were candi 
es for Mayor and one was seeking a 
And speaking 
ALFRED P. HAAKE, a 
ember of the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
the new Mayor of Park Ridge, 
and a fellow Club member, ELDON 
GLEASON, holds the same office in 
fundelein, Il] Still another recently 
ted Rotarian Mayor is Car. O. TRIE 


in Peoria, Ill 


ee members o 


seat on the council 
elections, Dr 


iS 


‘Spinach.’ Rotarians of Hornell, N. Y., 

proud of their part in peopling the 

ld. At a recent meeting the 14 

grandfather members in the Club (ap- 

ximately 30 percent of the member- 

p) stood before their fellows donned 

a brilliant assortment of artificial 
nach” on their chins. 


THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 
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TOURNEAU 


Sy fine watches 
relctelideliceMeieME iil Meet tel 
combination of Beauty 

relate Me Vaatlacla’, 

MARATHON 

watch in 14 Kt gold with 


qamoans 


genuine diamond to mark 
noon and midnight. 17 4 
jewels. Raised gold 
numerals. $130.* 
JULIET a lady's flexible 
bracelet watch beautifully 
MARATHON wrought in 14 Kt. gold. 17 
$ Jewels.Raised gold numerals 
Kil ‘ $195 * 
JULIET 


5195 * Federal Tax 


TOURNEAU AWathes 


431 MADISON AVENUE, we er 4orh street, NEW YORK 


New Weston Hotel Building Plaza 8-3266 


P O ; 
ks ¢ One of America s largest Dealers 


y TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
155 E, OHIO STREET - CHICAGO 11, KL 


the HAGEDORN 
BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
313 LOCUST + ST.LOUIS, ! 


@ FREE Gift Wrapping, Postage and Insurance 
Member American Booksellers’ Association 











aie TREE -RIPENED 
FLORIDA ORANGES 


TANGERINES AND GRAPEFRUIT 


ORDER NOW For GIFTS or 
FOR YOUR OWN FAMILY’S USE 


NO SHIPMENTS UNTIL FRUIT IS SWEET 
(About December ist) 

Only when yeu “bite into” these luscious juice-filled 

fruits, will you be able to appreciate the huge difference 

between these tree-ripened fruits and the ordinary com- 

mercial kind. 

“Quality Selects” (as shown) selected fruit generously $5 25 

pocked 55 lb. bushel . . . a a ° 

Half Bushel—27 Ibs.—$3.25 

“De Luxe Gift Pack” selected fruit, 4 asserted pound marmalades, 

pound fruit coke, pound fancy pecons, 

GD gpm Gee fe ade ft x 3 6.8 $10.00 
Half Bushel—30 Ibs.—$5.50 

“De Luxe SPECIAL Gift Pack,” selected fruit, 6 assorted mermalades, 

3 pounds large fancy pecans, pound fruit cake, 

65 pound bushel . . . »= + © « 7 $15.00 
Half Bushel—30 Ibs.—$8.00 

“Russet Sweets" Home Pack, good inside quality, firm, $4 25 

fresh sweet fruit, 50 pound bushel . . we ° 


(Unless otherwise specified, all packs will contain assorted oranges, grapefruit and 
tangerines.) PRICES INCLUDE PREPAID DELIVERY TO YOUR DOOR (East of 
the Mississippi River). WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. We also ship finest quality Marmalades 
. Jellies . . . Honey. U. S. Deliveries Only. 


Bonded Packers of Individual BHADLOCK FRUIT CO MPANY 


Shipments Tree Ripened Fruit. BOX 8-3, MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 
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Ideal 


Fraternal 


XMAS 
GIFT 


Only $1.00 
De Luxe Model 


OR the new member 
Prana old-timer—Key- 
; i Lite, em- 





ALL-METAL Chain 
bossed with your Ko- 
PRE-WAR tarian emblem in 22k 
QUALITY gold—a mighty welcome 


Christmas gift 

This tiny pepectat pocket lite with keychain lights up 
keys and keyhole—has hundreds of other uses in theatre, 
automobile, out-of-doors. Truly fine polished chromium 
late, barrel covered with genuine leather Attractive gift 
ox. Complete, ready to use, $1.00 postpaid Initials 
embossed in 22k gold, 25c extra. ; 
For that SPECIAL gift we suggest Superfine Key-Chain 
Lite, Heavy 22k gold plated 
with engraved design (no em- 
blem possible), $3.00 includ- 
ing tax. Engraved initials, 
25e extra. 

Order this welcome gift 

now! Buy one for 
yourself too! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY": 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PERSONAL, GIFTS, Dept. R, 

53 East ™ St., New York 3, N. Y. 
ah ds « oem s O¢ « (cash, money order 

check) ter which please send at once in Gift 
Fudiaee. 

. Leather Covered Key-Chain-Lites @ $1.00 

. Superfine Gold Plated Key-Chain- Lites @ $3 
Initials as follows (25¢ extra). 
0) With emblem O Without ‘emblem 
BEE, HUD 0 cv c becde es ceveseseetcess 
BIE TRIG BBs no ciccdccevccsccecevessccceses 





BUSINESS MEN fre- 
quentiy wish to give 
this gift to favorite 
customers. For those, 
we have special quan- 
tity prices 























Delectable combination of unrationed, 


Our No. 4 Set; 1 Ib. Maple Butter; 14 o. jug pure 
Maple Syrup; 1 Ib. cake hard Maple Sugar; % Ib 
either Black Walnut or Butternut or Hickory Nut Meats. 
To one address only, $6.65. 

id in 48 states (U. S. onty) 
nm receipt of check or money order. 
Toriting” ‘sift, Zestful addition to your own rations 


toothsome 


dainties 


Box '47 Dept. Ril Dedham, Mass. 
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SOMETIMES it is difficult to distin- 
guish just where a hobby starts and a 
leaves off —and vice versa. 
That is the case in the story THE Groom 
passes on to you this month, but he 
finds it so interesting a tale that, re 
gardless of how it classifies, it should 
be told. 


vocation 


Mosr FOLKS’ knowledge of beardom 
is confined largely to what they’ve read 
in storybooks or seen at the zoo or the 
circus. But that’s not true of CoLONEL 
CHARLES MADSEN, a Charter member of 
the Rotary Club of Kodiak, Alaska— 
which, incidentally, is the farthest west 
Rotary Club in North America. He 
knows the three bears firsthand—and 
may even have caught the big bruin 
you look at in your local park. 

Holder of the Rotary classification 
“guiding service and recreation,” Co.:- 
ONEL MapDsEN is frank to admit that his 
hunting hobby has become a very good 
business. 

The region in which he lives is fa- 
mous for its Kodiak bears—the largest 
carnivorous animals in the world. When 
full grown, they reach 12 feet standing 
on their hind legs, and weigh a ton. 

COLONEL MADSEN captures the Kodiaks 
alive—when they are so small that a 
nursing bottle will satisfy all appetite 
requirements. The cubs are tiny at 
birth, considering their destiny. When 
born, they weigh about a pound and 
measure six to eight inches in length. 
However, they grow fast. A cub is an 
armful at the age of three weeks, and 
may become harmful before getting 
much older. 

The Colonel has furnished all the Ko- 
diaks for the Brookfield Zoological Park 
near Chicago, Illinois, and nearly all 
other zoos in the continental United 
States, as well as those in England and 
Canada during the past 20 years. 

The Kodiaks interest CoLONEL MADSEN 
after they’ve passed the playful stage, 
too. Every year he helps hunters bag 
the big ones—so big that an inaccurate 
aim might prove unhealthful. “Any 
large-caliber rifle will do, if you are 
used to shooting it,” he declares, “be- 
cause, after all, you must hit them in 
a vital spot to make them stay down.” 

The Kodiaks, which were first found 
in 1896, provide a hunting thrill that 
is difficult to describe, according to 
COLONEL MADSEN, who has helped hunt- 
ers hunt them who have gone after big 
game in Africa, Indo-China, Canada, and 
Mexico. “They all tell us,” he says, 
“that the Kodiak hunt beats them all.” 

Although Kodiak is an island, he 
points out that there is ample hunting 
terrain, and one might easily mistake 
it for a young continent when he starts 
tramping along its streams, or goes Ca- 





tiching Post 





noeing or 
of length and 50 miles of wi 

There are two big huntin; 
each year—the Spring, start 
the middle of April and runnir 
June; and the Fall, beginnin; 
September and running to lat 
vember. The skins taken in | F 
are equally as good as thos 
Spring, he declares, being ve 
and glossy. There is one diff 
hunting, however. In the Spri 
of the bears are killed while 
on roots and grasses just be 
snow line, while others are four 
valleys along the beaches. In | 
the bears are usually found at 
er altitude, along the salmon 

“People often ask if we hu 
from horseback,” CoLONEL Map 
“The answer is ‘No.’” 

However, he does use a fast 
cruiser built especially for hun 
Kodiak in the numerous fjord 
bays, and river mouths on the 


boating along its 


It is equipped with a Maxim 
underwater exhaust, 


and electric lig 











MERE MAN is dwarfed by this full-grown 
2,000-pound Kodiak, bagged by a Chicago. 
Ill., hunter. Colonel Madsen served as guide. 
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THESE squirming three-week-old Kodiak 
ibs, shown in Colonel Madsen’s arms, 
were delivered a few months ago to the 

cious Zoological Park in St. Louis, Mo. 





accommodate two hunters and 


les in comfo1 Even so, base 
illy made by evening, he 
1 bit about procedure on the 


e explains that skiffs and canoes 


i on the inland lakes. Some are 
ed with outboard motors, but 
§ he time the inting party pad- | 


he middle of the lake or bay, 


ve on the hillsides 


itll Caf 


g 
enever a bear is spotted, we go 
im if he’s large enough for a 

COLONEL MADSEN Says, explain 


during the 34 days of the 


5 ge hunt this year more than 100 
ws were spotted from his hunting 
ser, the Kodiak Bear. 

COLONEI MADSEN has much photo- 
iphic proof of the prizes he’s helped 


ig. One specimen (see cut, Opposite 
ye), which has admired by 
ntless thousands of nimrods, stands 
the sporting-goods department of a 
rge department store in Chicago. To 


been 


any readers of THE Rorarian this story 
ll have a familiar ring, for COLONEL 
MapsEN has shown movies of his hunts 

numerous United States Rotary 


ui 


Ss 





What’s Your Hobby ? 


lf you'd like to share the information with 
THE HopspyHorse Groom, just drop him a 
ine and tell him about it Then, before 
mg, your name will appear in this list—if 
you are a Rotarian or a member of a Ro- 
arian’s family You are asked to acknowl- 
edge correspondence which may come your 
ay as a result of the listing. 
Miscellany: R. H. Ames (collects articles 
# special interest of any nature, including 
ystols, swords, knives, old books, etc.), 37 
Central Ave., Cortland, N. Y., U.S.A 
Stamps: Tom G. Campbell (collects 
stamps; wishes correspondence with those 
nterested in exchange), P. O. Box 107, Grey- 
nouth, New Zealand 
Seng Writing: A. J. Bell (interested in 
song writing; desires correspondence with 
thers similarly interested), Box 344, Whit- 
by, Ont., Canada 
Pen Pais: Doris Johnson (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires correspond- 
ence with other young people), 101 Mallory 
Ur.. Selma, Ala., U.S.A 
Pen Pais: Ann Komatz (13-year-old daugh- 
of Rotarian—wishes correspondence 
wn t h boys and girls 12-16 years of age, cespe- | 
/ in England and Australia), 225 S. 
rie Ave.. Fairmont, Minn., U.S.A 
THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 


NOVEMBER, 1945 








Give A Bo. of King Quality ; i 


There is probably no gift so sure of delighted appreciation as a box of Glorious 
Rio Grande Valley Grapefruit and Oranges—for this fruit is truly an horticul- 


tural miracle—the best in the world. 


LAST YEAR ALMOST 


ORANGES 
GRAPEFRUIT 
OR A 
COMBINA- 
TION OF BOTH 


We ship only carefully selected, fully tree-ripened, 
naturally matured fruit “The Choicest that Grows” 


GOLDEN CITRUS GROWERS ... . Weslaco, Texas 


1000 ROTARIANS 
ACCEPTED MY GUARANTEE OF “COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION OR NO CHARGE” 


That goes again this year and every year. Our 
I not only promise you the best fruit you ever 


tasted—but I bind myself to give you just that. 





A Post Card 


Request 
Will Bring 


illustrated 
PRICE LIST 








“John” Mothershed. 
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Ast The Rotarian 
who's vistted 
SUNSHINE ASSURED. 


the very centre of the State. *“*Everywhere™ 


Fast through Pullmans and deluxe coach 
trains. 50 rooms with private bath; 
20 parlor suites Steam heat Golf, 
Boating, Swimming, Fishing, Touring, 


a 


Winning Smile 


Your teeth can make 
or break your smile. 
For safe, thorough 
cleaning, use Revelation 
Tooth Powder daily. 
Recommended by den- 
tists generally. 


REVELATION 








HARDER HALL 


Located in “‘The Poconos of Florida’’ 


in 














TOOTH POWDER 








and their Name °*s 


Legion 


(dry air and pure water)—in 
Florida is within a day's drive 

and other activities. Inviting diserim 
inating clientele. Take advantage of 
early-season rates, applying throughout 

stay 





HARDER HALL, INC. Chas. N. Thompson, Pres. HENRY M. LYNCH, MGR. Sebring, Fia. 


THEY’LL COME BACK _,°* 
SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! 
. 





Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 





TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


New York 14,N.Y. St. Lovis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
Des Moines14, la. * Kansas City 8, Mo,* 
*Qriginally Berkowitr Envelope Co. 
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* 200 Fifth Ave. 





BELLS * ROAD SIGNS 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Write for complete details 


Everything your Club needs! Honor Roll 

Plaques e Lapel Buttons e« Luncheon 

Badges e Flags & Banners « Speaker's 

Stands e Record Systems e« Emblem 
Souvenirs. 


Send for Rotary Catalog 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 














GENUINE SOLID BRONZE 


WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 
~ now made available by W.P.B. Many appropriate 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue R 
Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 
ATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 
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CLUB GONGS ARE 
BACK AGAIN... 


*"Einbi Gongs 10”x6”" with Club 
biem, vel and Cover, Com- 
$15.00 


Junior, Gonos.” 7°53". with Club 

Embiem, Gavel and’ Cover, Com- 

eee ee ee - 6.50 
Engraving Extra 


Geeretary 9 Catalogue Now in 
eparation 


“OLD GLORY" MFG. CO. 
503 S. Wells St. Chicago 7, Ilinois 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS!! 


We specialize in the criticiem, rewriting and ghost-writ- 
ing of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Reviews, Sermons, 
Short Stories and various types of Bock-length manu- 
scripts. Prompt. scholarly and individual service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of al! material 
ordered. Ne disappointments. Literary Courses. Printed 
sermons and also f Free circulars. 
CONTINENTAL WRITER'S & SPEAKER'S BUREAU 
Dept. New York City 


artes &: “Gagan “ase 
hee 
Fs. Public Speak bie Soeckme Manual 


Quide 


Sere eree- uty, 


Se 


eagionat ee LIBRARY 
Cleveland 














Puovkant 





13, Ohio 












3 SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 





Ladies’ Pace te Hol 
Pienies, ete, of spares Ae 
ieee originally. rything 
furni OM, “guaran: 
teed. Shipped anywhere: very low 


Trouigandg of Clubs sa ameeh hit pent 
ever,”’ rite for Book of Programs, 
guarantee, 


The Party Guild, 540 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, ti. 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE RoTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following story is from Mrs. 
J. H. Sanders, wife of a Greens- 
burg, Kentucky, Rotarian. 


An inspector, visiting a country 
school, was extremely annoyed at 
the noise made by the pupils in 
an adjoining room. At last, un- 
able to stand it any longer, he 
opened the door and burst in upon 
the class. Seeing one boy taller 
than the others and talking a 
great deal, he seized him by the 
collar, removed him to the next 
room, and stood him firmly in the 
corner. 

“Now, you stand there and be 
quiet!” he commanded. 

Ten minutes later a small head 
appeared around the door of the 
inspector’s room, and a meek 
voice asked: 

“Please, sir, may we have our 
teacher back?” 














Advt. 
Wntd: to rnt: apt: or rm. 
Unocc., furn'd., & free from glm. 
With maybe a spot of Sthrn. ezp., 
Sun being conducive to peace & comp. 
There must be a lock upon the dr. 
Rntr. insists on not much mr. 
If reas. will make a dn. pmt. 
Move in on the Ist & distribute my rmt. 
Ans. pls. Corp. R. Jas. Stk. 
3d bench E. of Carousel, Cen. Pk. 
—CAROLYN BRADY 


Numerical Mixup 

I am composed of 44 letters and I 
form a line by Emerson—as true today 
as it was the day that the eminent es- 
sayist penned it. 

My 31-5-36-7-16 is the flexible piece on 
which a gate turns. My 28-11-8-26-19 is 
a bet. My 39-15-4-18-9 is one who es- 
corts a person to a seat in a theater or 
a church. My 37-2-13 is to pull. My 
38-14-33-1-34 is to frequent as a specter. 
My 35-17-23-21-3-29-32-6 is dispossession 
of a tenant. My 25-10-43-12 is a garment. 
My 20-41-44 is purpose. My 40-22-24-27 
is a place of shelter. My 42-30 is a pro- 
noun indicating direction. 


Acrostic 
Each of the words described contains 
the same number of letters, and the 


central letters, reading upy 
what an Irishman said the c: 
land was red with. 






Cross Words: 1. A Scriptural nap 
2. A long strip. 3. Snow with a» 
ture of rain. 4. A glossy fabric. 5 
hollow dish for holding water. 6, p, 


of the arm. 7. Exhibits. &. Firm. 


The answers to these puzzli 
found on page 63. 


Yes—but 
I think the meanest man in town 
Is he who always stands around 
To listen while another praises, 
Then shakes his head and “buts” like 
blazes. 
—LUTHERA Friy 


Tales Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, neverin the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare, 


Back to Earth 

An old colored minister was one « 
seeking to inspire his somey } 
thetic and niggardly audience. Said he 

“This church must get up and y 

“Amen,” exclaimed a pious 
“let her walk.” 

“This church,” added the 
“must get up and run.” 

“Amen, let her run,” 
man. 

“More than that,” shouted the pre: 
er, encouraged by the responses 
church must fly.” 

“Amen,” ejaculated the pious 
“let her fly.” 


said the saintly 


“Brethren, it takes money to make: 


church fly,” climaxed the minister. 


“Amen,” came from the seat of the 


saints, “let her walk.”—The Cockle Bu 


Spotter 


The following is excerpted from a liet- 
tenant’s letter to a friend: “On my fis 
day in Samoa I undertook to give a le 
son in Basic English to an aged native 
reclining beneath a coconut palm. Point 
ing to a Marine cleaning his carbine,! 








ee ms 


ENTRANCE 





“I GOT in line for breakfast!” 


THE ROrTARIAN 










































Water may spread a 
fat fire... sputtering, 
red-hot flaming grease 
particles may ignite 
your clothing, and a 
minor kitchen fire cause 
painful injury. A Pyrene 
fire extinguisher harms 
nothing but the fire. 
Keep one in the kitchen 
and in other accessible 
places in your home. 
Buy one today at your 
hardware, department 
store or automotive 
dealer. 
P.S. When did you last test 
the Fire Extinguishers in 
your home? Be Safe, Keep 
A Pyrene Refill Handy. 
“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE’ 
—Free booklet of house- 
d hold hints sent on request. 











pyrene Manufacturing Company 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZA 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 








The Original, Tubular wf insertable 
TABBING 

Easier to apply and use 
AICO Products sold only through stationers 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 
503 So. Jefferson St. 
Chicago, 111. 
World’s Leading Manufacturers of Indexes an 
index Tabbing 


«ff “GARD” 
°PELECTRC HEATERS 

HOT PLATES 
si CLOCKS 


GARDENHOUR MFG. 
Dept. R 
Waynesboro . 


Pa. 


Fascinating hobby. Grand 
for decbrating dens, bars, 
game rooms. Patches 20c 
to SOc each (orders from 
Canada—add 20%). Com 
plete set of SO for 
$50.00 Official patches 
available for every major 
Army and Air Corps unit 
Send $1 for sample as 
sortment and illustrated 
catalogue 


SPRINGERS . 


230 San Francisco Sit. EL PASO. TEXAS 





NOVEMBER, 1945 





Longer tasting 








Collect us.army* 


Shoulder Patches ° 








‘Man.’ 
‘Tree,’ 


said, ‘Man.’ The ancient repeated, 
Pleased, I pointed to the palm. 

I announced. He echoed. Just then a 
plane roared overhead. Pointing my fin- 
ger, I demanded, ‘What? The native 
stood up, squinted. ‘I’m not sure,’ he 
said; ‘it looks like a PB2Y, but it might 
be a B-24.’"—The Accelerator, CoBLEs- 
KILL, NEW YORK. 


Good Investment 

A woman recently acknowledged the 
payment of a life-insurance policy in 
this manner: 

“On July 1 my husband took out a 
policy with your company. In less than 
three weeks he was killed in an automo- 
bile wreck. I think insurance is a good 
investment.”—Spokes, PASADENA, CALI- 
FORNIA, 


Measuring Stick 
A good executive is one who makes an 
immediate decision and is sometimes 


right.—South Dakota Hiway Magazine. 





Those “free moments—everyone has 
them—can be made to pay dividends! 
How? By writing a line to complete 
the unfinished limerick which appears 
below. If yours is one of the three best 
to be submitted, you will receive a $2 
check. Send your entries to The Fixer, 
care of The Rotarian Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Ill. Entries 
are due by January 2.—Gears Editors. 


BIRKE'S QUIRK 


We've tried to talk sense with Bill Birke, 
But find he's possessed of a quirk; 

He thinks lads are bad— 

A view that is sad, 


If you'd like a rhyme-word ‘sugges- 
tion or two, here are: dirk, irk, jerk, 
kirk, perk, shirk, smirk, work. 











No-Fuss Buss 
Appreciated, naturally, in any organ- 


ization is a man who does things in an 


orderly fashion. Such a person is Jack 
Buss—you may recall these favorably 
descriptive lines about him in THE Ro- 
TARIAN for August: 
Our past service member Jack Buss 
Does his work with the least of a fuss; 
Committeemen say 
Jack makes work seem like play— 
After pate-scratching consideration, 
The Fixer awards the following persons 
$2 each for their “best line” to com- 
plete the limerick about Jack: 
I wonder what they'd say about ust 


(Dr. F. W. Krueger, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Richmond, Indiana.) 
And never leaves things in a muss. 
(Melvin R. Vender, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Cass City, Michigan.) 
He's one man we bless ‘stead of cuss. 
(Margie Ruth Gaza, Tulsa, Oklahoma.) 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
NuMERIcCAL Mixup: “Nothing 


: great was | 
| ever achieved without enthusiasm.” 


| 


} 


Acrostic: Centrals, reading upward: Lob- | 
| sters. Cross words: 1. MoSes. 2. shRed. | 
3. slEet. 4. saTin. 5. baSin. 6. elBow. 

7. shOws. 8. soLid 








HOTOGRAPHY is a flex: 

ible and compelling me 
dium. Matters pertaining to 
size, color, texture and function 
of an assembly can be told 
better with pictures carefully 
retouched. Emphasize the 
salient features of your prod- 
uct by the use of judicious 
retouching. 


The Armed Services have 
recognized this fact through 
the use of pictures in Training 
Manuals. The exploded view 
of an assembly or a complete 
aeroplane is the accepted 
primer for G.l. JOE. 

The story of your product 
too can be told with sales com- 
pelling photographs. 

BARNES-CROSBY COM 
PANY is equipped to serve 


you whether in Black and 
White or Color. 


BARNES-CROSBY CO. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE, CHICAGO I, iL 
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to encourage and foster: 
(1) The development of ac int 


Four 


The To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- Pate os on opportunity to serve society. 
ice os a basis of worthy enterprise, in 


e os on and community life. 





ness of all useful occupations, 




















THE ATOMIC BOMB 
continues to preémpt front-page 
space in the papers .. . and we 
are just waiting for some bored 
party to sigh: “I’m sick and 
tired of reading about it.” Be- 
cause then we are going to echo 
what we heard an _ unexcitable 
chemist say the other day: “Peo- 
ple aren't half as scared of this 
thing as they should be.” 


RIGHT NOW 
the big question about the bomb 
—which the professor who wrote 
the U.S. War Department’s official 
release on it called “a weapon 

potentially destructive be- 
yond the wildest nightmares of 
imagination”—is who should con- 
trol the secret of it. Should the 
United States, Canada, and Britain 
hang onto it or should they trans- 
fer it to the Security Council of 
the United Nations? That, you 
note, is this month’s debate-of-the- 
month (see pages 14 to 17). After 
you've read that exchange of opin- 
ion, then consider this third point 
of view, enunciated recently by 
News Commentator Clifton M. 
Utley. It’s “radical,” he says, and 
it gives him no pleasure to make 
the statement, but he is forced to 
the conclusion that “what is now 
needed is not simply world organ- 
ization, but world government.” 
Looking at the thing with “hard- 
boiled political realism,” he sees 
no other way. 


WHAT WE ARE 
going to do about this epochal 
discovery will, we expect, under- 
lie much of the discussion that 
takes place in Rotary Clubs dur- 
ing the week of November 11-17. 
President T. A. Warren has desig- 
nated those seven days as “United 
Nations Charter Week” in Rotary. 
One piece of help your Club can 
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Objects eprcrnity for service 
4] (2) High ethical standards in business and understanding, goodwill, and peace 


professions, the recognition of the worthi- through a world fellowship of business and 
ond the professional men united in the ideal of 


Rotary dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service. 


Last Page — 










3) The application of the ideal of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business, 


(4) The advancement of international 














obtain in planning your observ- 
ance is described in the box on 
page 10. Another is the series of 
articles elucidating the aims and 
provisions of the Charter which 
has been appearing regularly in 
this magazine since last July. San 
Francisco Just Started It!, by Dr. 
Shotwell (page 8), is this month’s 
series article. All in all, the com- 
ing week will be a good one for 





We're Sorry! 
This issue has been delayed be- 
cause of a strike in the estab- 
lishment where THE ROTARIAN 


is printed.—The Editors. 











remembering such dates as No- 
vember 11 and August 15 and for 
resolving that the two world wars 
they ended shall have been enough 
for all time. 


IT IS WELL 
that every once in a while some- 
one comes along—and this time it 
is John P. Davis, of Long Beach, 
California, who was Governor of 
District 108 last year—to “alert” 
Rotary Clubs to the peril of ageing 
memberships. Most Clubs, he says, 
need to admit more young men. 
If he’s right and if yours is one of 
them—and the average age of 
your Club members may startle 
you—consider as potential timber 
the discharged serviceman in your 
community. Provided that now 
or later he can meet Rotary re- 
quirements on such counts as age, 
character, and business or profes- 
sional ability, he may be your 
man. Is anyone in town more 
eager to help make things go? Cer- 
tainly Rotary Clubs need the ma- 
ture judgment and indisputable 
“know-how” of age, but they also 
need the unorthodox dreams and 
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higher energies of you 
And just what is a yo. 
Your standard Club Co: 
says that to join your Clu} an 5. 7 
plicant must be an “adu); a “7 
person.” In most plac . 
this will be read that m 
21 and up. 


THE RIVER JORDAN @ 
springs from four chief 


and flows into the Sea of G 
place of great fruitfulness 
emerging from that sea, it hes 
on and on, gathering silt and poi. 4 
sons as it goes, to end in the D, FO 
Sea, a place of desolate stag 

Relating this fact to his fe! 

District Governors at Rot 
International Assembly fo: 

Howard N. Sweetman, of I ndiap. 
apolis, Indiana, pointed out t 
just so, Rotary activity ha 
main sources—Club, Vocational! 
Community, and _ Internatio: 
Services. But, he warned, it 

to every Governor, every (| 
every Rotarian, to decide whethe 
in 1945-46 that body of effort sh; 
roll continuously into the sea 
fresh and vigorous productivit\ 
whether it shall slip beyond int 
the sea of ebbing zeal and utt 
inertia. 


Dead 


ARE YOU AN “para 


of the University of Seittoba, re- 


cently gave a Canadian intercit “Sh 
Rotary audience a nine-point de- expr 
scription of such a person. Her of 1 
it is: self 
1. Power to think. 
2. Power to manipulate facts. ing 
3. Satisfaction found in being in 1 


tally alert. 

4. Broad-mindedness and the ability whe 
not to resent the strange. 

5. Proper appreciation and use olf 
books. T 

6. Realization of having hammer: 
out some principles and - values 
which to act and be guided with en stea 
phasis upon the individual as opposed 
to the social corporate way of life 

7. Preférence for. quality rathe lag 
than quantity. 

8. Community responsibility 

9. Spiritual as well as a materia fert 
side. 

Put “have you” ahead of each 
point and you have a question- 
naire that will dig out important 
facts about yourself—if you let it. 
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WILL BE BAD 
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“Shuckin’ the nubbins” is an old farm 
xpression that means making the best 
f what is left. It is to everyone's 
selfish interest to realize that if farm- 
¢ continues on the same basis it has 
1 the past, the day can well come 
when America will be “shuckin’ the 
nubbins” of a once great agriculture. 

The simple truth is that the produc- 
tivity of the worker in industry has 
steadily increased, while the produc- 
tivity of the man on the farm has 
lagged behind. The natural thing has 
happened. Farmers have bled the 


lertility of their land to help balance 


--- PROSPERITY 


NUBBINS’’ 









high production costs. In one year 
alone, thirty-five 100-acre farms went 
out of production every 24 hours, 

That’s serious! 

When a business is faced with high 
production costs that threaten its very 
existence, it usually increases its 
capital investment, and with more 
modern methods drives costs down. 

The same should be done on the 
farm. Men who have studied this 
problem agree that America must 
make an investment of at least 40 
billion dollars and 13,000,000 man 


years of labor in its farm plant to 


FROM THE 
(Booklet upon request) 


HARRY FERGUSON, If 


put a stop to the downward course 
of agriculture. 

Reclamation and drainage projects, 
reforestation of exhausted land. soil 
conservation, modern farm buildings, 
good rural roads, rural electrifica- 
tion, modern machinery and equip- 
ment and creation of part-time 
farms—these are some of the basic 
needs of American agriculture if it 
is to survive. 

To speed this program is a task 
no businessman or farmer can take 
lightly. America’s greatness in the 


last analysis depends upon... 


GROUND UP 


FORD TRACTOR WITH FERGUSON SYSTEM AND FERGUSON IMPLEMENTS 





































Take any town where they use a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel 
Light and Power Plant and you'll find there’s widespread 
use of low-cost electric power. 


This helps to make the sort of town you'd like to live 
in ...atown where people buy property and hold it...a 
town where wealth tends to center. 


After all, isn’t that what we mean when we say, “The 
American Way’’? 


Of course, you'd like to make your community that sort 
of place. There’s plenty of precedent, and it costs nothing 
to find out how a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Light and 
Power Plant may help. Write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Fairbanks-Morse 


A name worth 


remembering 


LOW-COST POWER 
Points to Happier Homes 








For Example: 


Zeeland, Michigan, sup- 
plies all its light and 
power needs with Fair- 
banks-Morse Diesels and 
the plant also earns an 
average of $16,985 per 
year. Zeeland first installed 
a 375-hp. Diesel in 1937 
and added another—a 690- 
hp.—in 1938. Since that 
time the town hasn't 
known what ‘‘power 
shortage” means. Domes- 
tic rates average 2 to 
24 cents per kw-h. 


Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines 
Scales - Motors - Pumps « Generators 
Magnetos - Stokers + Railroad Motor 
Cars and Standpipes - Farm Equipment 
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